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Topics of the Day. 

in its report. 
It takes the 

South which 


Tue Reconstruction Committee has at last brouelt 
We have discussed it at some length on another page. 
view of the President’s constitutional to 


There could hardly have been 


relation the 
we trust he by this time takes himself. 
a greater misfortune than his getting it into his head, after his sudden 
the 


register 


and unlooked-for accession to the pr idence) , that lie was to be 


vreat reconstructor, and that the business of C¢ neress Was to 


’ } 
plus ctecrecs, 


>e 


THE pardonimg busine ss il W idl 


ashington is likely to receive a con 


erable eheck from the determination of the President to pardon nobody 


hereafter who does not apply in person. Hitherto pardons have bee 


Washington, and from this business 


largely obtained by brokers in 
uded 


ssertion of its * 


sign of the 
ights.” P 


a eratifying progress made b 


b en 


no longer the sliehtest ting: 


women were not exci 


the sex in the a 


} ? 
irdons have, however, 


granted on such a great seale that there i: 
of liumiliation left in the idea of being pardoned. The old sense of 


incurred has completely passed away 
it 


a thing which can he had, of course. 


the remission of a penalty justly 
from the 
in the opera, Or a passport, a 


yvord, Southerners now apply for pardons as for ais 


nee with certain formalities: and in great numbers of cases 


people who could afford 


on complia 
agents do tl 


it have let ie dirty part of the 


} 
ul 


siness. the lobbving and answering questions, for ther 
usiness, the | Sy 
‘> 
Iv seems likely that we shall have ere long a bridge thrown across 
Broadway, at Fulton Street, to accommodate foot passengers, whom all 


the effurts of the police a 
keep from vetting crushed in the press of vehicles. ] 


t this and several points below can scarce) 
» 


Jad as is the con 


f our chief thoroughfare, it isa gauntlet easily passed coinpared 


The annoyance and peril to 


dition o 
with others parallel to it on either side, 
which the suburban population of New York are subjected daily in 
soing to and returning from their places of business can searcely be 
5 5 “a . ee ie : 

overdrawn and are steadily aggravating. We venture to predict that 
at no very distant date it will be necessary to bridge the 


line of the city, wherever a ferry discharges its passengers, or a steam- 


entire water- 


boat making frequent trips has its pier, and even that people may 
eventually walk from the North or East River to Broadway without 


setting foot on the sidewalk below. A very slight tax on those whos 
eafety and convenience are chiefly at stake, would create a fund suftti 


cient to accomplish this object. Perhaps the Fulton Strect experimen 


his proofs by going down himself to the foot of Dey Street and peeping 


into a kind of pen, and we believe most of the other cases which have 


heen brought betore the court have been ferreted out in the same 
manner, ‘The amount of cruelty that can be prevented in this way 
must, of course, be infinitesimaily small. The fact is that societies 


for the prevention of cruelty to animals are useful rather as a means of 


calling people’s attention to the fact that it is our duty to treat ani 


mals kindly, than of forcing us to treat them kindly, It is, in other 


words, rather a kind of embodied protest against vice than a positive 
reforming agent, 
oe 
Tue generous offer of the Campobello Fenian chief to aid the anti 


confederation men of the British Provinces in resisting the tyranny of 


Sir Fenwick Williams and other minions of 


the British Crown was 


rather scorntuily disres irded. ss In faet he rd h irinv « liberation 
prol l iy idl mething to weld tog the Saxon of the Canada 
and him of the mariti provi . for it is doubtfal if New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia would ve been carried t the measures, at least by 


It is 
New Bruns 


such majorities, if there had been proiound peace on the border, 


not. however, a matter which greatly interests Americans. 


wick and Nova Scoti Loth, so far as they have vet voted, voted 
in fhvor of the measure, and t] nniederation is now a certainty. 
> 
True cholera, if it las been in the city yet, and that is not certain, 





hiness and wretchedness. and given us 
Luckily a 


he scavenger as 


shown ji 


ha 


another warning that the best quarantine is cleanliness, 


ivsician has now at his orders t wel! 


is the apotlicea ind 4 presence of the disease is no sooner sus 
pected than prophyvlatic disint ints al ivished, Since our last 
issue thre deaths have occurred which iid to have been deaths 
by cholera na cas hav ( suc “s treated 
““<-. 
Tue N. Y. State Agri ural Society, through its president and 


ierpest or pleuro-pneumonia has ap 
stables of New York and Brooklyn,” 


nd advises stock buvers and purchasers of meat to be very careful lest 





secretary, announces 


peared among the cows in the 








{ buy diseased cattle or their flesh, which will * probably be offered 
for sale at low pri It does not plainly appear whether the society 
means to assert that the disease v be Rinderpe lt may be pleuro 
pe ! nia, i tin ¢ her case sh al 1 nost cual \ ceuarded against 

in assertion in W h everybody will agi or that Rinderpest and 
pieuro-pneun nia are entica statement which would hardly be 
borne out by t liorities d which, if not beyond doubt, it is 
hardly w » make, the name of Rinderpest being exceedingly demor. 
ilizi i! effects t! ’ 1 min 
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Tue last endorsement of Mr. Johnson appears in the * Edinburgh | CONGRESS. 
Review,” a fact which the New York 7imes notes with great satisfac- | WASHINGTON, June 9, 1866. 
tion. Previous to the appearance of this article, however, an elaborate | THE constitutional amendment being safely through the Senate, the 


eulogy on him was published in the “ Fortnightly Review,” from the | House is expected to consider it on Wednesday, June 13. Protracted 
pen of that acute political observer, Dr. Charles Mackay. Count Bis- | debate is not likely to occur, since the only very material change made 
mark has not yet spoken on the subject, nor has Prince Metternich’s| by the Senate consists in substituting for the third section, disfranchis- 
father-in-law, who is well known to have warmly approved of Mr. | ing rebels, a milder provision excluding a certain portion of them from 
Lincoln, and would, doubtless, therefore, according to the theory of | office. 
some conservatives, approve of Mr. Johnson. The National Department of Education fares hardly in the House 
of Representatives. It was beaten by two votes on Friday, although 
first amended so as to reduce the annual salaries of the proposed offi- 
A MEETING has been held in London, at which the Lord Mayor pre- | cers to $9,400. It isa notable fact that every Democratic representative, 
sided, for the purpose of taking steps for the erection of a monument | yith thirty Republicans, yoted against it. 
to Mr. Peabody. His lordship made a somewhat incoherent speech, in The resolution adopted in the House to adjourn on the 28th inst. 
which he said that one of the objects they had in view in erecting the has since been referred to the Wavs and Means Committee. The Sen 
statue was to show to every American who might fthd it convenient to| ate has vet to consider the details of three or four of the most import- 
reside in England that he might be sure of a warm welcome and the! ant measures of the session, including the tax bill, the general appro 
highest appreciation on the part of the people of England. This is all priation bill, the Freedmen’s Bureau extension, and the bankrupt Dill. 
very fine, but the opinion of the better portion of the English public, | Poy the latter there is not much chance, and the House has not yet 
in which most people here will share, is that the very poorest return | touched the tariff bill. On the whole no adjournment before July 15 
that could be made to Mr, Peabody for his munificence would be to} coems possible. 


- <> —__—__ 


put up a statue to him in the streets of London. The statue is in the DIARY. 

June 6.—In the Senate, a bill was passed to reduce and re-organize the clerical 
force in the Department of the Interior. The constitutional amendment was discussed 
by Messrs. Howe, Doolittle, Hendricks, Sherman, and Cowan, Mr. Doolittle offered ai 


first place sure to be ugly, and in the next place would be in two years 
so begrimed with soot that the dearest friends of the original would 


never guess whose virtues it was intended to commemorate. rhe SpeC- | amendment, apportioning representatives, after the census of 1IS70, according to th 
tacle of Mr. Peabody in bronze or marble, with a smut on his nose and | number of legal voters in each State by the laws thereof; lost—yeas,7; nays, 31. 
looking as if he had passed the night in the gutter, would certainly not In the House, a bill was passed requiring every disbursing officer of the Uni 

} | | : ‘ ; ihe States to deposit public money only with the Treasurer or Assistant-Treasurers of 

ve a cheerful one even for the Americans who “find it convenient to United States. The bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept League Is 


reside” in England. A working-man who attended the meeting made ! and as a naval depot was debated by Messrs. Kelley, O'Neill, and Le Blond, in its favor 
and Mesers. Brandagee and Hubbard against it. 


a much more sensible suggestion, which was to form, by popular sub- | : ; 
: June %.—In the Senate, Mr. Davis spoke four hours against the constitutional 


scription, a fund for the relief of destitute Americans in England. 
. 5 amendment. 
This class is perhaps too small to make it worth while to provide or- In the House, the League Island bill was opposed by Messrs. Spalding, Raymoud 
ganized relief for it, but the plan has in it the verm of something Pike, and Rice, of Massachusetts, and defended by Messrs. Myers, Thayer, and Kelley 
better Mr. Brandagee offered a substitute, empowering the President to appoint a commission 
to report upon a proper site for naval purposes; rejected—yeas, 55; nays,64. The b 
in favor of League Island was then passed—yeas, 71; nays, 46-—-with a proviso req: 

ing the navy-yard at Philadelphia to be removed thither. A resolution to adjourn Co! 


+e 


A ConGnress has, it is said, been agreed on for the settlement of the 

. * ys ; : , gress the 28th day of June was passed—yeas, 69 ; mays, 59. 
ustro-Prusso-Italian difficul but in s} the general repue ce} a ; pe ‘ 
\ ro-Pru Italian difficulty, but ite of the general repugnance June 8.—In the Senate, the constitutional amendment was opposed by Mes=1 


and Hendricks, and defended by Messrs. Henderson, Yates, anc 


with which both the French and German people view the war, there is | Johnson, McDougall, 


very little chance of a peaceful settlement. Congresses called at the | Howard. Mr. Doolittle moved that the several sections of the amendment be submitted 
— hou rarely x lt termi lifficulti . to the States as separate articles; lost—yeas, 11; nays, 35. The joint resolution pro 
eleventh nour are rarei ( pecter to terminate cadiitiecul s suc . r . . 7 on : 

: ee oF see posing a conatitutionsl amendment was then passed—yeas, 33; nays, 11. Adjouri 
magnitude as the present one, Ana, 1t 1s ut right to add, would hardly | to Ju 11. 
he agreed to by the pariues in interest if it wa suppose l it would r Iu the House, a bill to establish a National Department of Education was oppo 





° mn ; * 4s . . ‘ : : y Mesars. Randall and Pike and defended by Messrs. Moulton, Banks, Boutwell, a 
ult in peace. The only chance of avoiding war now lies in the death — a pry page: a 

ata) ‘ Gartield. The bill was amended to reduce the salary of the Commissioner of Ed: 
wv abdication of the Prussian Ki: go. i tue meantime the day lor tine tion from $5,000 to $4,000, and to strike out two out of five clerks to be employed. A 
substitute for the bill, providing that two clerks, under direction of the Secretary of 


commencement of hostilities as tixed by the Austro-Italian treaty was 
: the Interior, shall perform the duties prescribed, was rejected—yeas, 53; nays, 67. Ti 
original bill was then rejected—yeas, 59; nays, 61. 


é¢%.—The Senate did not sit. In the House, speeches on reconstruction wer 


the 28th of May, but the Congress may have secured a postponement. 


_~- —— Jui 
made by Messrs. Van Aernam and Clarke, of Kansas. Indian affairs were discussed b 


FRANCE was to have had its eleventh cc nsus completed in the latter | Messrs. Burleigh, Allison, and Wilson, of Iowa, Adjourned to June 11 


half of last month. It will only confirm the well known tardy increase of TL ee 


French population, which, in 1861, including Savoy and the Mari THE FREEDMEN 
time Alps, amounted to some thirty-seven and a half million souls. The SoME time since, in Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 


past five years, it has been observed, have been unusually exe mpt from | Georgia, the assistant commissioners of the Bureau were ordered to 


the three scourges of war, pestilence, and famine, and afford the most perform also the duties of military commanders. The same change has 
now been made in the case of assistant commissioners C, B. Fisk, of 
of the nation, Roughly estimated, the number of births in France | Tennessee, Jefferson C. Davis, of Kentucky, Absalom Baird, of Louisi 


: thie 


favorable opportunity of ascertaining the normal growth and progress 


yeatly may be set down at 1,000,000 against not less than 800,000! ama, and Wager Swayne, of Alabama. Geueral Ruger, the military 
deaths, which is about one-fourth the rate of increase across the Chan-| commander and assistant commissioner in North Carolina, has been 1 
nel. The depletion of the rural departments to the advantage of those | lieved by Gen. J. C. Robinson, 

which contain great cities, has reached an alarming extent. In the de- In York County, Virginia, at a place called Bartletts, the whi 
cade 1851-1861, the department of the Seine gained upwards of half! citizens, who are said to have manifested unceasing and increasing ho 
& million inhabitants, though the total increase throughout France | tility to the school there, at last, on the night of May 20, burnt t 
was less than a million, The humors of the census are not wanting in| s hool-house which had been sent out by the Friends Association ot 
the present instance. It is made soberly to appear that women prepon- | Philadelphia, and on the next morning, Superintendent Vining reports, 
derate in the pulpit, in civil office, at the bar, and in’ the practice of | “ fired several cannon, evidently in exultation, over the ashes.” 
medicine, This arose from enumerating in the same columns, as belong- —Outrages continue to be reported by agents of the Bureau in Mary 
ing to the personnel of a profession, all those who are supported by it; land, At Easton, in that State, a few Sundays since, a respectable black 
that is to say, not only the barrister, but the barrister’s wife and daugh- man, while on his way to church, was shot and killed by a party of th 
ters and maids; not only the priest, but his sisters, nieces, and female young gentlemen of the neighborhood, returned rebel soldiers, Tlie 
servants | murderers are said to be skulking in the woods. 
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LITERARY. 

AT last, after a labor of sixteen years, Mr. 8. Austin Allibone has com 
pleted his magnum opus, the greatest bibliographical undertaking of this 
country. Ina letter to a friend, dated May 30, he says: “ The dictionary of 
authors which I projected in 1850, and commenced preparing for the press 
Aug. 1, 1853, was completed last night at twenty-seven minutes after eight.” 
Those who have used Mr. Allibone’s first volume, and have become ac 
quainted with its excellences, will be eager for this second and concluding 
part, which will soon be published by Mr. G, W. Childs, of Philadelphia. 
The book contains the sum and essence of all bibliography. It is a ready 
guide to the writings of all the world’s authors. 


—The North American Indians, their legends, and customs, have fur 
nished material for the works of Schoolcraft and Catlin; Prescott and Wil- 
of Mexico: 
and Stephens have investigated the ancient monuments of Central America 


son have written of the history of the conquest and Squier 
but no American, we believe, has set himself to enquiring in a scientific 
manner into the early religion and folk-lore of the Mexicans and Peruvians. 
What few accounts we have of their legends are scattered through numerous 
volumes. Yet the subject is one which is well worthy of the most serious 
study not only as regards the early history of this country, but with refer 
ence to comparative mythology, a branch of enquiry which is daily growing 
in interest and importance. Some of these Central American legends have 
been investigated and translated, and theories of the Mexican and Peruvian 
theogony have been propounded by European scholars, which are almost 
the only attainable sources of information at present. The celebrated Hero- 
song of the poet-king Netzahualcoyotl can be found in the Otomi text in 
Granados y Galvez, “ Tardes Americanas. Mexico. 1778,” anda translation 
in the fifth volume of Klemm’s “ Allveemeine Culturgeschiclite der 
heit.” 
‘Ternaux-Compans: 


Mensch- 
The Botan-Saga and other connected legends are fully treated of by 
“Essai sur la théogonie Mexicaine,” and also in Karl 
7 . 
er 


fafn’s “ Mexicanske Oldsager, in Cabinettet Americanske Oldsager.” 


The work of J. G. Miiller, “Geschichte der amerikanischen Urreligionen,’ 


published at Basle, in 1855, is especially valuable for the thorough criticism 


of the sources of information on this subject. The numerous but less crit 


ical books of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg,x diligent worker in the field 
of old American history, are not to be passed by. Especially important are 
his “ Histoire des nations civilisées du Mexique et de Amérique Centrale,” 


and his “ Popol-Vuhi; Le livre sacré et les mythes de 1] 


antiquité Mexi 
When 


it will be possible to make investigations 
| 


caine.” The latter is a translation from the Quichua manuscript. 


Mexico becomes more settled, 
among the native inhabitants, whose Catholicism is hardly a varnish over 
the original heathenism. Much oral tradition must remain among them of 


their early gods. It is to be regretted that no student of mythology accoin 


panied Agassiz on his expedition up the Amazon, for much might be learned | 


there from the Indians of the upper country, who have not yet had their 
native legends infected by the importations of travellers and missionaries. 
—Among the recent attempts at glossaries of special periods and authors 
none is more deserving of praise than ‘“ The Bible Word-Book,” by the late 
Rev. J. Eastwood, and Mr. W. Aldis Wright, the librarian of Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge. This is a small volume containing a glossary of all the 
words in the authorized version of the Bible and in the Book of Common 
Prayer which are there used in a sense different from that which they bear 
at present. The 
of 1611, but it is a mosaic of all the different translations that were made, 
beginning with Tyndale’s New Testament, in 1525. 


authorized version does not represent the actual language 


The illustrations of the 
senses of the obsolete words used in the Bible are, therefore, scattered 
through all the literature of this period. Many of these illustrations, from 
over a hundred authers, Mr. Wright has here brought together, for Mr. 
Eastwood died after forming the plan of the book, having done but little to 
its execution, and the result is a valuable hand-book not only for all readers 
of the Bible, but for all readers of the English literature of the sixteenth 
century. Several books of this kind have been projected before, one of the 
best known of which is Dean Trench’s essay “On the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament,” very good as far as it went, but limited in compass. 
This book of Mr. Wright's leaves little to be desired. Besides the explanation 
of the meaning of the words and the illustrative passages, an etymology is 
in most cases added. The bookis published by Macmillan & Co., and is very 


cheap. 


The Nation. 
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— 


the most excellent Cambridge edition of Shakespeare is just out, a the 


Messrs. liu & 


Houghton have recently issued an interesting little book, by Dr. A.O. 


Ww soon 


eighth, which completes the work, will foil 


loge, of the Utica Lunatic Asylum, on “ Shakespeare’s Delineations of Io 
sanity, Imbecility, and Suicide lhe author en vors to show the 
knowledge of the condition and proper treatment of unsound minds has 
made little advance since Shakespeare's day, and that . 3 is 


not the chief physician to Bedlam, he ought to have been 














as he ought to have been a lawyer, according to | Car Mr Oo 
Halliwell is preparing for publication, for subscribers only istra s of 
the Lite and Writings of William Shakespeare.” His pu se is ss n 
a series of folio volumes a collection of elaborate t ses ons 8 
life and works, and on subjects which elucidate them, pfotusely strated 
with wood-cuts of ancient objects and fac-similes, and pri 1 3 
possible style. After the subscription-list closes, no more suds sw ’ 
admitted and no more copies will be printed. The wood : 

stroyed, aseemingly barbarous act, but necessary 

quent use. All communications respecting the work may lressed to 
the author, at 6 St. Mary’s Place, West Brompt»n, London I G n 
Shakespeare Society,” which was founded a year ago at W \ e 
applause of the German and English public, held recently sary 
meeting. The society complains that though their efforts iltivate 
the study of German literature as well as of Shakesp 

German stage, yet they have met with small success 

of the “ Shakespeare Annual” did not increase ¢ Lumbers 

however, despair, and as they have still 975 tl he treasu 

going to continue their work for at least an 

—From the volume of Drayton’s poems pu l by Roxburghe 
Club, under the editorship of Mr. J. Payn W contains many 
poems which have never been published sin 59 4, w som st 
ing facts which point to a personal animosity ‘ ) ind S 5 
peare. In 15{4 Drayton published his * Ma y 
mentary mention of Shakespeare's I V 
been published 

Lucrece, of whom proud Ro ‘ 
Lat ) no 

And I 
ler chas \ 

[hese lines also appear in the second edition of * Matilda,” | V al 
ways after that omitted. ‘Three years a Shakes s Dp 1 
boldly plagiarized the well-known passage in * Julius‘ s 
in a stanza of lis ‘ Barons’ Wars,” where he simp); unded Shak re's 
three lines into eigh 

He w nia 
i se rich s ' s 
I 20 ( : 
+ so i 
H was so abs 
As s lL. Ww » Nat 
‘st si aan ail thd 

Even in 1603 this passage had a faint likeness to that in “ Julius Cesar 
but it was not until 1619 that almost the very words of the original were 
adopted. In the same edition the words of the next stanza have been s 
written as to afford a striking similarity to ther pass 8 
Ceesar” (act ili., scene 2 

So tha rwou s K = ‘ 
Ma $s 1 i = 
Had they but tongues, th deepnuess ¢ = 

These resemblances may, indeed, have be \ sup 
pression of the passage i la” < iinly seems : inten 
tional appropriation of are’s words an ares in tl vo other 
cases 

—M. Guizot has published a new instalment s contribution to th 
most popular literature of the day—that w 1 concerns vrigin and his 














tory of Christianity. The volume Meditations on the Act State 
of the Christian Religion The volume which he had promised on the 
origin of Christianity he has postponed for resen ibly to t 
more responsive to Renan’s * Apostles I st } if s 
the picture of the Christian reviv 1 France s e b 3 
century. The second offers a ef lation an 1 is rapid 
appreciation of the systems of | S ra slism, mate m n 
theism, ete., that dispute the ground with rehgion Che 3 Ww vrit 
ten, and quite equal to the former volume 0 Me i ns’ published last 


year. 


—lIn the last number of the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society "is 


—Shakespeare literature shows little falling off. The seventh volume of | specimen of a proposed Assyrian dictionary by Mr. Edwin Norris, the secre- 
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t Me. Norris was the assistant of Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
lication many Assyrian inscriptions, and has collected a 
| ) \ 3 Wi received interpretations on which most de- 
~ i t ous are agreed. The publication of this 
‘ will as ( iuch for the study of those interesting monu- 
will wreatly facilitate investigators who have not the patience to 
n fro i, as did Dr. Hincks and Sir Henry Rawlinson. If 
we A s ) not undertake its publication, its importance certainly 
printed at Government expense, The other contents of 
uurnal are al ‘essay on some questions of the Vedic theology 
and mythol contai - a discussion of the Asvins, by J. Muir; transla 
tions of som hymns in the Rig and Atharva Vedas, by the same ; 
five hundred questions on the social condition of the natives of Bengal; an 
: nth o Malay Mss. belonging to the society; a translation of the 
Kinitabha . from the Chinese; and a disquisition, by Edward Thomas, 
on tue hitial cod Bengal 
n sigh one has the latest editigns of Johnston's and Kiepert’s 
it is 1 very hard work fo obtain accurate information of all 
' of th rid, or even of those that are well known. It is very fortu- 
ni t int a new edition of Mr. M’Cualloc h’s valuable “ Ge ographical 
Dictionary ” is being issued, and certainly no person can be thought of fitter 
to revise and prepare the new and enlarged edition than Mr. Frederick Mar- 
tin, the author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” The first volume, from A 
to ¢ r ly-printed octavo of 600 pages, has just been issued by 
Lor is, Green & Co, It is a very great improvement on the former book, 
many changes lave taken place and discoveries have been made in the 
twenty years since that was first published. Some errors, of course, there 
ire, a8 in mM ses the editor does not seem to have consulted the latest | 
HENRY HUDSON.* 
( tent and accuracy, the antiquarian’s and the 
Henry Hudson have been very nearly the same. 
That Howland was nativ intry was generally admitted, though some 
Ww 1 1 by a translation of his christian name, have given him to 
Holl: WAS ( t ic mnade voyages for the Muscovy Company 
vs or the Dateh; it was certain that, secking 4 short passage 
| t white men to sail on the waters of Delaware 
nl and his melancholy fate was known—that the 
1 ind Uby his cowardly and mutinous crew to 
to pel on the i friglitful shores of that 
: ] i his parentage 
I as man ‘se have been 
i 4 zs hard food for con 
ev ‘st biographer declares that “* his doings before the 
) family connections, his social position, are equally 
st appearance abruptly, as a man well Known, in the 
} Parchas, one of whose Pilgrimes is the “ worthy, irrecoverable dis- 
coverer, Master Henry Hudson.” On the 19th of April of the above-men- 
t 1 Iludson and eleven others, mariners, partook of the sacrament 
‘ ‘ 1 in the church of St. Ethelburge, they being then about 
! It was av ge undertaken for the Muscovy Com- 





pany, and its objec H y of a northeastern passage to China. 


proceeds to the study of his subject, 
of disregarded passages in old writ- 
id a little ingenious guessing, he 
robable ace The 


pes to see strengthened hereafter 


unt of Hudson's carcer. 


ile to English enquirers, and he 
‘ 


proofs that will convert his 
manner of his 


nt, showing the 
reneral interest. 


*,or Company of Merchant 





wn Lands, or Fellowship 
New Trades, for by all these 
y Queen Mary in 1555. Fifty-two 


iiudson, as we have seen, is a captain in the employ of this 


pany’s charter, it is found that 
Henry Hudson. Reading in 
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Hakluyt, it is seen that in 1560 another Hudson, Christopher, is a prominent 
In 1580 a Thomas Hudson, of 
Limehouse, now a part of London, was a captain in the company’s service. 
The identity of these men’s names with that of the most renowned of the 
Muscovy Company's navigators, certainly a striking coincidence, seems to 


factor and the company’s agent in Russia. 


have escaped the notice of all preceding investigators, the reason probably 
being that the name of the elder Hudson Hakluyt spells Herdson. But 
this same Henry Herdson of Hakluyt, in the “ Proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery,” reign of Elizabeth, Vol. IL, p. 24, is called Henry Hudson. The 
name of Christopher Hudson, Hakluyt himself gives variously, spelling it 
Iludson, Hodson, and Hodsdon. Indeed, not to dwell too long dn a point 
with which most general readers and all students of the orthography of 
English names are quite familiar, the fact is stated that the name of Hudson 
may be found in more than twenty forms, some of them as different from 
each other as Hodderde from Hugeson, and both from Hoddesdonne. Henry 
Hudson the elder was a gentleman by birth, a man of great influence, an 
alderman of London, an enterprising merchant whom trade made wealthy, 
and a large purchaser of landed property. Thomas Hudson, his son, was 
likewise a person of consideration, and this the author proves by quotations 
of curious passages from the private diary of Dr. Dee, the astrologer, which 
show that this Hudson kept high company. He lived at Mortlake, very near 
London, and the records of that parish may show conclusively the degree 
of kinship between him and our Hudson, Another son of Henry Hudson's, 


‘called Henry after his father, was also a citizen of London, as is proved by 


““Stow’s Survey,” and by two entries in the books of the Court of Chancery. 
Christopher Hudson, there can be no doubt, was a relative of these men. 
He was probably the son of Sir Christopher, of the manor of Leighton 
Bussarde, in Bedfordshire, for the two are found joined as defendants in a 
suit concerning that property. In his “ Index to Heraldic Visitations,” lt. 
Sims tells us that the Leighton Bussarde Hudsons were from Herts, and that 
the Hudsons of London and those of Kent were also from Herts. 

Getting so far Mr. Read urges that the Harleian manuscripts be exam 
ined by English enquirers, for they would doubtless throw a flood of light 
on the question under discussion. The coats-ofarms given in the Harleian 
collection have already been found “ very valuable in this connection.” Proba- 
bly, too, the papers of the family of Barne, now Barnes, would aid in elucidating 
the relationship between the Bedfordshire and London Hudsons. For when 
Christopher Hudson was absent in Russia he was imfermed by letter that Sir 
George and Lady Barne had stood his friends ; and in 1580, G. Barne, son of 
Sir George, was lord of the manor of Leighton Bussarde. These two facts 
scem to show that the Hudsons and the Barnes were akin, and furthermore 
we know that, like the Hudsons, the Barnes were largely interested in the 
As for Christopher Hudson, he attained 
the first rank in the company, and his influence was at its height only six 
years before our Henry Hudson, master of a company’s ship, made his famous 
voyage to Spitzbergen in 1607. 

Hudson the discoverer also was, like most of the Hudsons mentioned 
above, a citizen of London, as may be seen by referring to the “Larger 
Discourse” of Abacuck Prickett. That he belonged to an influential 
family is proved by the fact fhat in 1612 vessels were sent out to search 
for him by order of. Henry, Prince of Wales, and by the Muscovy Com 
pany, although the voyage in which he was lost was not made for that 
corporation but for Sir Thomas Smith, who was at the head of the East 
India Company. 


fortunes of the Muscovy Company. 


The records of that company, by the way, may contain 
some information, Mr. Read thinks, about other voyages which Hudson may 
have made for it. And as to what influential family this of Hudson's was, 
a little light may be got from the history of Captain John Smith, of Vir. 
Smith knew Hudson before the latter made his voyage in 1609. To 
have known Hudson previously to that time he must have known him be- 
tween 1604 and 1606, when the two were in England together. Now Smith 
So were William Barne and 
John Hudson and Sir Thomas Smith and, in particular, Richard Hakluyt, 
who was so close a friend of Hudson’s and whose namé the navigator gave 
to a promontory which he discovered. Most likely Smith and Hudson be 
came acquaintances and friends “on account of their similar tastes and mu 
tual acquaintances.” 

It becomes pretty certain, then, that Hudson the discoverer was the de 
scendant of the wealthy Henry Hudson of London, the relative by blood of 
the honorable family of Hudsons of Leighton Bussarde, and a connection by 


ginia. 


was then eager for the settlement of Virginia. 


marriage of Sir George Barne’s and other good families. Also, it is altogether 
probable that he received his early training “under the fostering care of the 
great corporation which his relatives had helped to found and afterwards to 
maintain.” It is very well known that the Muscovy Company had inden- 
, tured apprentices of two classes, traders and navigators, the latter class 
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being composed of more adventurous lads than the former, but both being 
recruited from families of means and influence. This theory of Hudson's 
youthful training accounts for his frequent employment by the Muscovy 
Company and for his earnestness and enthusiasm in the search for the short 
route to the Indies—a discovery which was one of the two great objects for 
which the Mascovy Company was formed, and a problem which called forth 
so much of the emulous daring of the wonderful seamen of that wonderful 
age. 

Even as the case stands at present, we are rather inclined to believe than 
to doubt that the additions to the materials of history which Mr. Read's in- 
genuity and laborious research have given us are as correct and valuable as 
he thinks them. We trust that the explorations now making in England 
may completely verify the statements of his essay and that their results he 
may give us in another essay as interesting as this. 


>. -- 


A ORITIOISM ON OUR SCHOOLS.“ 


THE anonymous author of this interesting pamphlet will be looked 
upon asa benefactor by the intelligent friends of popular education every 
where. His conclusions may not be received in all their breadth, but they 
will not oa the other hand be slighted; and he, we are sure, will be glad to 
see them combated, as they have already been in some quarters, because 
they will then certainly obtain the consideration which they merit. The 
careful collation of the school systems and statistics of several States—Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts—is a service rarely performed 
for the public at large, and welcome even to superintendents and professors. 

The author's thesis is: that the schools which do the substantial work 
of instructing the people—the daily public grammar schools, beyond which 
the vast majority of pupils never proceed in their studies—are shamefully 
neglected ; that the high and normal schools, on which so much attention 
and money have been bestowed, and which, however much held up, do not 
by any means fairly represent our national condition educationally, are fail- 
ures and a fraud on tax-payers ; and, finally, that it is the duty of the State 
to confine itself to the thorough teaching, by the most competent persons, 
of the simplest branches of knowledge, and leave to private enterprise and 
endowment institutions fitted to give a more éxtended training to those who 
may desire it. In brief, we need the widest possible diffusion of knowledge, 
and the few have no right to special enlightenment at the expense of the 
many. 

There are here, it will be seen, a great many points for discussion. Un- 
happily, the proofs are only too numerous of the general poverty of our 
common school appointments, especially in the rural districts ; of the insuf- 
ficient wages of teachers, and of a disposition on the part of parents to 
avoid even the requirements of the law, to say nothing of their obligations 
to their offspring, for the sake of the few dollars that may be saved by short- 
ening a term. Every one knows, who has travelled at all away from the 
cities, the character of the district school-house, set commonly in the most 
desolate place the neighborhood affords, and looking like a relic of two cen- 
turies ago rather than a part of the active machinery of the present day. 
Inside and out alike uncomfortable, uninviting, often a blotch on our civil- 
ization ; the product of the unrefined ways and deplorable apathy of the 
surrounding population. The author has not overdrawn the picture of these 
deformities, though he has not perbaps fully accounted for them; and we 
think his theory might have been still further modified if he had justly ap- 
preciated the causes of the meagre pay accorded to teachers. On this point 
incidentally he has spoken with the greatest earnestness and force, and has 
manifested an admirable sense of the inequality under which women labor 
in competition with men. We are inclined to believe that here should be 
fastened a good deal of the odium which he has attempted to transfer to the 
high and normal schools. 

For the last, it is unnecessary to say that our author will have against 
him all the State boards of education and the chief functionaries of public 
instruction. Their testimony uniformly asserts the value of these institu 
tions in elevating the standard of education in every department. Mr. Anson 
Smyth, the superintendent of schools in Cleveland, very ably defends the 
high school, on the ground that it gives popular respectability to a public 
school system, and stimulates ambition in the pupils of the grammar schools, 
of which it furnishes a large number of the teachers. He even goes so far 
as to say: “Strike down the high school, and every other department would 
stagger under the blow.” Mr. George W. Minns, on the other hand, the 
principal of the California State Normal School, agrees with our author that 
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ossible that the translations of “ Les Misérables,” which war correspondents | mans would not regret much, perhaps, the Joss of Venetia (though, in 1848, 
] , I i gh, 

used ft idy for the sake of the description of Waterloo, have overpowered | the revolutionary and democratic parliament of Frankfort declared that the 
his as ca line of the Adige was essential to the security of the German Confederation), 


but they would probably not be resigned as easily to the loss of the beauti- 
THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. ful provinces of the Rhine, which they consider a part of their natural 


Except in the Italian peninsula we have now in all Europe the specta- | domain. 


cle of a sort of moral insurrection of public opinion against war. No greater The universal resistance of public opinion to war in Germany has already 
contrast could be imagined than what we witness on both sides of the Alps. | borne its fruit ; the proposition of a congress, very timidly brought forward 
W hat do we see on the southern side? A whole people preparing for the final | at first, is now adopted. “Vite un Congrés,” sung Béranger, under the Res- 
strugyle—the Parliament, the King, and all parties unanimous for war ; 25,000 | tauration, at the time of the Congress of Laybach. But then congresses were 


the meetings where kings decided the fate of peoples; nowthe people force 


volunteers rushing 


sto arms ina few days at the name of Garibaldi; the pa 
triotic ardor of the nation silencing all personal interests, endangered by an the kings to sit round the tables of congress, even if they would prefer to 


unexampled financial crisis; twenty millions of people adopting the same | ride in front of their armies. 


mot lre, and shouting to-day “ Venice!” with as much unanimity as they Is there, however, much to expect from this approaching congress, which 
did “ Rome!” a year ago; an avowed determination to accept any ally, who- will meet the 5th of June? I dare not venture to say so. I do not see how 


a sort of cold | it is possible to give even a half satisfaction at the same time to Italy, to 
and calculated ardor which throws all minds forward, certain as they are | Austria, to Prussia, to Russia, and to France. While diplomacy will be at 
that a defeat would soon oblige France to protect the new kingdom of Italy, | work on her foi/e de Pénélope, more than two millions of men will be under 
perhaps Garibaldi will get restive and will throw the spark into the 


ever he may be, who may help Italy to fight her last battles ; 


On the other side of the Alps what a difference! Let us look at France | 4rms ; 
first. Here nobody was prepared for war; the Liberal party was by degrees | magazine. It strikes me that the sovereigns who are to decide our destinies are 


and amidst many difficulties conquering a little more ground. Its voice was | less anxious to avoid war than to throw the responsibility of it on each other. 


no longer despised; the debates of the parliament were once more becoming Among all these Cesars none will cross the Rubicon first. If Austria is 


The Emperor himself, amidst all the triumphs of | Willing to abandon Venetia to Italy, which I suspect she is, she may be in- 


worthy of a great people. 
pea e and « tg felt that his own despotism was losing its sternness | demnified either by the Principalities, or by some Turkish provinces, Mon- 
and severity ; the political atmosphere was changing by degrees, less terror | tenegro, Herzegovina, Bosnia, and even Albania; Prussia may be satisfied 
and hatred was diffused through it. Strong as our sympathies are with | With the Danish duchies; but how will the accounts be settled between 
Italy we fear that a new war, which may perhaps give her Venetia, will not | Prussia and the French Emperor? There, I fancy, will be the great diffi- 
sive us liberty. But it is not only our liberalism which is alarmed, it is also | culty, as the present events have inflamed German patriotism to such a 
sur pateletiom. er if war shoal begin, in the present confusion of Europe | point that the annexation of even a small province to France in the Rhenish 
\w and where it willend. Bismark, who has deceived | territories will meet with great difficulties. Let us, however, trust in our 


it l } npossible to see } 
Austria in the question of the Danish duchies, may deceive us also, though | great ruler and often repeat to ourselves, “1’Empire, c’est la paix !” 
he may at first be our ally. Indeed, he owes it to his own reputation and | A. L, 
; . i ry , *,e 7 ** | > 
to his professed principles. Though the actual position of affairs has noth- | 
F . . . P . Y 
ing alarming for France, we cannot but think of the dangers which may arise PARIS GOSSIP. 
when once Italy will be satisfied, when Austria will have settled her difficul- | M. BACH’S DREAM. 
ties with Prussia at the expense of the smaller German states. Pants, May 25, 1866. 
But the hostility to war seems even stronger in Germany than in| TE report of the singular adventure which has ereated so great a sensa 


France. From the Northern Sea to the Adriatic, from the Rhine to the Vis- | tion here—viz., the revealing of a couple of airs and the words of a song 
iula, we hear nothing but imprecations against the bold minister who speaks | to M. Bach, of this city, in a dream or vision—determined ycur correspond- 
urating a policy “of fire and blood.” Above the noise of the petty | ent to undertake a visit to that gentleman in order to ascertain from him 





Ol Inauy 
passions, hatreds, and jealousies of the German governments, great or small, | what amount of truth there might be in the romantic story that has so 
is heard a solemn and lugubrious note, which every hour and every day | deeply stirred the curiosity of this lively and incredulous city. Accordingly, 
‘ s more audible. It is the protestation of the Germans against a war | having learned the address of M. Bach, I proceeded to the house indicated, 
which they consider a civil war, against a policy which they deprecate | No. 8 rue Castellane, opening out of the broad and busy rue Tronchet, just 
as asecession from the German Bund. In vain do the governments speak | behind the Madeleine. To my great vexation I found that M. Bach had 
‘martial ardor; in the armies themselves the professional spirit of | ust flitted, driven away, probably, by the enormous rise of rents in that part 
t] majors does not descend in the ranks ; the Prussian regiments of the | of the town; the portress, however, gave me the new address of the pro 
Landechy openly denounce Bismark. It is not among the workmen of | fessor, No. 61 Avenue des Ternes, and thither proceeded your correspondent 
Westphalia or the peasants of Silesia that this great minister could now | only to find that the descendant of the great Sebastian was taking, with his 


breathe freely,” as his Imperial friend in France says he does among our | family, advantage of the sunny holiday, and was away for the afternoon. 

aboring populations. No imprecations are heard against young Blind even | But, being bent on seeing M. Bach, and learning from him the particulars 
in Berlin, and Bismark probably still wears the coat of mail which saved his | both of the “ vision ” itself and of the yet more surprising events which are 
life from the hands of this young ‘anatic. said to have happened since then in connection therewith, I went again to 
In order to form a correct view of the feelings of the German people, | the house two days ago, and had the satisfaction, at last, of finding him at 


you must read the resolutions passed at Frankfort in the great meeting | home. 


which took place in that old free tewn. Nobody dared to advocate openly Having sent in my card, I was ushered into the parlor, where I saw the 
the Bismarkian policy. The friends of Prussia, Gotharians, Hégémonisten, | beautiful old spinet which holds so prominent a place in this strange affair. 
members of the National-Verein, merely spoke in favor of the neutrality of | The parlor—the picture of neatness and order—shows evident traces of the 
the smaller states, a neutrality which, in my opinion, they could no more | refined and antiquarian tastes of its master. The clock over the mantel- 
preserve than Kentucky or Tennessee did theirs in your great war. The | piece dates from the time of Louis XIII. ; the prints on the walls are all old 
democrats who have left the National-Verein openly attacked the central-| and interesting ; bits of old porcelain and other stray waifs of the past are 


ug policy of Prussia; their ideal is a federation of states similar to the | scattered about the room, the centre of which is occupied by a long case of 
ricam confederation, and in order to hinder Prussia from becoming a | ancient coins, whose collection has been one of the “ favorite pleasures ” of 
creat military despotism they are even willing to side with Austria in the | the professor's life. The precious spinet, of oak, ornamented with much 


present struggle. How is it that war finds so much favoron the southof the | fine carving, tasteful gilded arabesques, intermingled with turquoises and 


Alps, so little on the north? The reason is very apparent and need not be | gilded fleurs-de-lys, is placed, for the present, on a harmonium that stands 
seught among very high considerations. By war, Italy can’ gain a prov-/| near one of the windows. 
i by war, Germany can only lose one. Since she has conquered the Dan As it may not have been given to all your readers to see a spinet, let me 
l, duchies and Kiel, the port which she coveted, Germany has no further | describe the curious old instrument in question. 
al acquisitions to make. No matter how many small states you! The spinet is to the modern piano what the black and bitter sloe is to 
giv Prussiaand how much youadd to the kingdom of Fritz, Germany, as | the golden “magnum bonum,” or luscious “ green gage,” of modern garden- 
Germany ust lose something by these arrangements, for the Gaul will) ing. It is the small, weak, modest beginning of the long series of “im- 


ask for his part. This sentiment is clearly perceptible in the resolutions of | provements” which have resulted in the glorious scope and tonality of 


_ the Frankfort meetings and in the language of the German press. The Ger-| Erard’s pianos, It consists of a box, about a metre and a half in length 
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rather more than half a metre wide, and without legs, so that it was port- 
able, like a violin, enclosed in a case. When played upon, the spinet was 
placed upon a table, or on the old-fashioned stand, shaped like an X, and 
called after that letter. The greater part of the box is occupied by the 
wires, very small and weak in comparison with those of a modern piano, but 
disposed in the same way. In the front of the spinet is a key-board, con- 
taining four octaves, identical with those of the piano in point of musical 
sequence, and the white and black keys arranged in the same order, but of 
smaller dimensions. These keys, when played upon, move a set of wooden 
sticks, about the size of a finger, the tops of which are furnished with metal 
points that strike the corresponding wires. 

My contemplation of the particular spinet which has now become so 
famous was interrupted by the entrance of its owner, who, being made ac 
quainted with the object of my visit, assured me of his perfect readiness to 
inform me of all the circumstances of the affair. I must premise that M. 
Bach, great-grandson of Christian Bach, one of the sons of the immortal 
Sebastian Bach, is himself between sixty and seventy years of age, in deli 
cate health, but in full possession of all his mental faculties, a busy com 
poser, and highly esteemed by his brother artists, both as a musician and as 
a thoroughly upright, honest, and amiable man. He is very well known in 
this city, having come hither when very young, received his musical educa- 
tion at the Conservatoire, and resided here ever since, engaged as a composer 
and teacher of music. ‘“ My son Louis picked up this instrument,” said M. 
Bach, “ata bric-a-brac shop. Knowing my liking for curiosities of the 
kind, he at once presented it to me. Being, as you see, of remarkable 
beauty and finish, and in so unusual a state of preservation, this acquisition 
afforded me very lively satisfaction. I wished to learn something of its his 
tory, but the dealer from whom Louis had bought it could only tell him 
that it had just been brought from Italy, by the person from whom he had 
purchased it, shortly before. I spent most of the day in examining my new 
treasure, and, at last, having, as I thought, ferreted into every part of it, I 
discovered the inscription: ‘ Roma, 1564,’ showing where and when the in- 
strument was made. I amused myself with examining and playing on the 
spinet during the evening, and went to bed with my thoughts still running 
on my new acquisition. During my sleep I dreamed—as yon have seen it 
stated in the journals—that a foreigner, elegantly dressed in the costume of 
the French court in the middle of the sixteenth century, with the pointed 
hat, slashed garments, broad-toed shoes, and numerous ribbons of that day, 
came towards me, bowing and smiling, and told me that the spinet now 
in my possession had formerly belonged to him, having been presented to 
him by his master, King Henry II1., whose favorite musician he was: that 


the king had been greatly in love with the beantiful Princess Marie of 


Cléves, Marquise d'Isly, whom he had first seen at a hunt, and wished to | 


marry her, but that this lady had died in a cloister; that the king used 
often to sing a song he had composed in memory of her, and that he (the 
musician) would then usually play a ‘saraband ’ he had composed, to amuse 
the king in these moments of sadness; that the man in the dream had then 
sung and played the song and the saraband on the spinet, and that he had 
wakened in tears, touched by the pathos of the song.” In short, M. Bach 
repeated the whole story, as your readers may remember it, vouching for 


the truth of the published account in every particular, even to the finding, 


to his unbounded amazement, of the copy of the two airs and the words, 

Which he saw lying upon his bed when he opened his eyes next morning. 
This mysterious production, which Mr. Bach showed me, is written on 

the blank half of a sheet of music paper, on the other half of whieh he had 


been engaged, the day before, in writing down something that he was in the 


midst of composing. The notes are written like those now in use, but the 
clefs are different, so that it has been necessary to transpose the song and 
the saraband (both of which have been published) into those in ordinary use. 
The words of the song, like the notation, are written very small, with 
extreme neatness and delicacy, apparently in pencil, and many of the 
letters are formed with the exploded ‘“ Gothic tails” in use in the time of 
Henry III. 

The historic particulars since discovered by M. Bach and his friends 
show that an Italian musician, named Baldazzarini, or Baltazarini (for the 
name is variously spelt), was in great favor with Henri III., and also that the 
young Princess of Cléves, whom the king fell in love with at a hunt, was 
shut up by the ambitious and unscrupulous queen-mother in a convent, 
where she was believed to have died of poison. The old and rare Journal 
del Etoile, a sort of gazette then published, and now to be seen at the Bib- 
liothéque Imperiale, adds that the king went to the convent and demanded 
to see the corpse of his lady-love, but that the abbess refused to let him do 
80, alleging that “decomposition had begun,” but, in reality, it was thought, 
becauses he feared that the traces of poison would be discovered. 


But the strangest part of this strange story is still tocome. M. Bach 
assures me that, at the period of his dream, he had never even heard of the 
so-called ‘spirit manifestations” of modern times, and that, being utterly 
unable to account for the page of written music found on his bed he was 
immensely perplexed, agitated, and troubled by the occurrence = 
dream alone,” said M. Bach, “ would have struck me as a very remarkab 
one; but, still, I should have regarded it as adream, and should not have been 


‘ 


made uneasy about it But what was I to think of the 


tangibie, Vis e 
proof of somebody's having been really there, afforded by the presence of 


this written music, this actual copy of the verses I had heard in my dream 


He spoke of the occurrence to his friends, who mentioned it again to all their 
acquaintances, and a host of literary men, artists, and others came to see 
him and to hear the surprising recital from his own lips Alteric Second 
published a full account of the occurrence in the Grand Journal, from whose 
pages it was copied far and wide. And as,among the numerous Visitors at 
tracted by the strange story, came several firm believers in the developments 
of modern “ spiritualism,” M. Bach soon arrived at the conclusion that the 


occurrence in question was of this nature. 


“ About a month after my dream,” continued M. Bach, ° I had a violent 





headache and a nervous trembling of my hand that I could not accoun for 
I felt ill and uneasy. Suddenly, having heard of ‘ writing mediums,’ the 
thought struck me, ‘perhaps Baltazarini is wishing to make me write! I 
can't imagine what put the idea into my head ; but I took a pencil and held 
it on a sheet of paper lost my consciousness at once, and my hand wrote 
averse of four lines saying that the king had given the spinet t Baldazzarini 
The turn of this verse being obscure, my hand then wrote as follows: * King 
Ilenri, my master, who gave me the spinet you possess, had written a 
quatrain ona piece ot parchment, which he had nailed inside the case and 
sent tome. Some years afterwards, having to take a journey, and fcaring= 
as I took the spinet with me to play on—that the parchment might be torn 


off an@ lost, I took it off, and, that I might not lose it, I put it into a little 
hiding-place to the left of the key-board, where if is st ] 


“As at that time my spinet had been lent to the Retrospective Museum 


7 } } + ~eteats s~hether this ea trn » wrk 
in the Palace of Industry, I could not ascertain whether this was true or n 
But as soon as the spinet was brought back to me, my son and I searched 
carefully for this parchment, but could see nothing « \ st, having 


taken it almost to pieces, we found a niche under the hammers se small that 
we could not get at it without taking out several of them ; and t! 
under the dust and cobwebs of three hundred years, we found a piece of 
parchment, blackened by time, thirty centimetres long, seven and a half 
wide, on which, when we had cleaned it, we found the verse alluded to, and 


running thus: 


Moy le Roy Henry trois octroys cette es 
A Balta i gay mus 

Mais sts d s ‘ t I . t 
Lors pe mon ® dans s Ne 





This parchment, which your correspondent 


} +o} onwalete e of 
nail-hole in each corner ; it is 1d with a multitude o 





} } ¢ " » le a } Ol ] vit 
very small holes, which seem 1 nailed all round with 


d signature are exactly similar to those of 





very fine nails. The wri 
‘ ni 


Henry III. in authentic documents, and there can be no doubt that the piece 





is authentic, however ob | 
“No one could imagine,” continued M. Bach, “the meaning of the word 


ma, surrounded by a line, as you see. But one day my hand was again 


moved involuntarily, and these words were written: ‘A the king 
joked about my accent in the verse he sent with the spinet. I always said 


ya instead of mais 


, th rtienlar Je 
M. Bach and his friends have told me a number of other particulars reia 


tive to this singular affair, all extremely mary s and all confirmatory 
both of the occurrence and of the historie truth of the statements thus 
| strangely made ; but these 1 really dare not give in this place, lest some of 
your readers should begin to doubt the sanity youre yrrespondent, who 


. } ——— ee ful ley » of 
faithful to the duty of a mirror, has but given you a fal hful reflex of one o 
- of the Parisians 





the topics which has been exciting the curiosit) 
; ) = ] lg hed ¢ ) ne 
The unexpected length which my letter has already reached warns met 


the remaining notes 








to lav down my pen without venturing to enlarge on 
on my tablets, or describing the unri collection of whistles made by 
M. Clapisson, and now sold by auction ; the “ Parlor Volcanoes, starry and 





re ous the odious “ Se rpents of 


perfumed, price fifty centimes,” gt 

Pharaoh” from Paris drawing-rooms; the absurd literary quarrel between 
Edmond About and Faul Féval ; or.the “new and splendid” plan of the 
Quadrilateral, now being hawked about the streets in netteigenion ye the 
war which is keeping Eprope so long in the agony of the doubt of lo be, 


lor not to be!” STELLA. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this Journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; tf ree cted, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE Nation shovld 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION, 
Tut wn. after six months of constant labor and 
anxious thought, have presented their tinal report to Congress. Includ- 
ing, as it does, some of the ablest minds in the legislature, and having 


Committee of Fifte 


had unrivalled opportunities for obtaining information, the conclusions 
of the committee are entitled to the respect of those who may differ 
from them, and will, so far as they relate to practical measures, com- 
mand the unanimous assent of all who intend faithfully to adhere to 
the party which carried the war to a successful close, A great majority 
of that party would, we are convinced, prefer that Congress should go 
further than the committee have ventured to recommend, but they will 
none the less cordially support the propositions of the committee, so far 
as they go. 

These propositions, which may now be considered certain of adop- 
tion by Congress, and almost certain to he ratified by three-fourths 
of the States at present lawfully organized, are in the form of consti- 
tutional amendments, providing, (1) for the extension and protection of 
civil rights in accordance with the new law on that subject; (2) for 
the distribution of representation substantially upon the basis of suf- 
trage, but without holding out inducements for the enfranchisement 
of 
or state, of certain classes of forsworn rebels ; 


women or of rebels; (3) for the exclusion from all offices, national 
and (4) for the security of 
the national debt, and the repudiation of all claims on account of 
emancipation or rebel property destroyed in the war. 

The third of these propositions was substituted in the Senate for 
the scheme of temporary disfranchisement originally reported by the 
committee, 
operation upon the Southern people, without diminishing in the least 


The change makes the general plan far less severe in its 
the actual security given to the nation. The common sense of the pub- 
lic almost unanimously pronounced the original plan impracticable, 
and therefore declined to discuss its abstract justice. We believe that 
loyal men generally were pretty well agreed that it would not have 
been literally vnjvsf to have excluded rebels and their sympathizers 
from voting for many years, but it was plainly impossible for the general 
Government to enforce their exclusion trom the ten or twenty thousand 
polls of the South; while the existence of such a restriction would lead 
The 
solution of this difficult question finally reached by the Senate is very 


to a vast amount of perjury and prolong the bitterness of the war. 


‘A 


satisfactory. 

In support of the measures of legislation proposed by it, the com- 
mittee have just made a further report, corresponding to that which in 
French legislative proceedings is called an exposé des motifs, This re 
port is an able state paper, drawn up with the consciousness that upon 
it a great party must take its stand, and that upon its reasoning Con- 
gress must depend to maintain its position before the country. It will 
be universally read, and deserves a careful study. 

The report first sets forth the difficulties under which the commit- 
tee labored in procuring the commonest information respecting the condi- 
tion of the South. 
telligence could be obtained from the President, and then all that was 
furnished consisted of copies of the new constitutions in three States, | 
some newspaper paragraphs relating to one other, and not a particle of 
The committee make 
no comment upon this extraordinary fact further than to say that the 
evidence was incomplete and unsatisfactory. But this simple statement 
conveys a terrible sarcasm upon the statesmanship of the high official 


Six weeks elapsed before a single item of authentic in- 


information concerning the other seven States! 


who, on such a beggarly array of facts, did not hesitate to urge upon 
Congress the instant admission of all the cleven States, and actually | 
vetoed a bill because that body did not obey the advice which he 
founded upon newspaper scraps! - Or, if we are to assume that he had | 
better statistics at hand, we must accept the equally unwelcome con- 


clusion that he sought to foree Congress into following bis recommen- } 


* 
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dations while deliberetely withholding from it the documents upon 
which he had formed his own opinion. 

The committee fully justify the deliberation with which they have 
acted. They found it necessary to examine into the affairs of eleven 
States, each having its own special characteristics, with a view to pre- 
rule for all, The work was hastened by the ap- 
pointment of sub-committees, each having a district in charge. But, 
under the most favorable circumstances, it necessarily occupied a long 
and there is more danger that the investigation was not thor- 


scribing a uniform 


time: 


‘ough enough than that too much time was bestowed upon it. 


The report makes some excellent points in support of its conclu- 
sions. The fact that the new constitutions or amendments thereto, and 
the ordinances repealing or repudiating the acts of secession, were not 
submitted to a popular vote, is dwelt upon with emphasis. (We may 
here remark that there were three exceptions to this rule, and that the 
fact that the Executive did not give the committee correct information 
upon the subject is another illustration of the neglect with which he 
treated the requests of Congress for such information.) The significant 
circumstances that none of the States embodied a denial of the right 
of secession in their constitutions, and that, with one exception, none 
of them have declared their ordinances of secession null and yoid from 
the beginning, are also referred to. The odious insolence and ingrati 
tude of the South, in return for the generous spirit of forgiveness and 
clemency manifested by the victorious North, are set forth in calm but 
forcible language. 

The most important feature of the report is, however, its emphatic 
assertion of the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress over the whole sub- 
ject, and its refutation of the claim made on behalf of the Executive 
for the control of all questions pertaining to the reconstruction of the 
Union, 
scrupulously observing the respect which every co-ordinate branch of 
the Government should show toward the others. The report says: 
“As President of the United States, he had no power except to execute 
the laws of the land. 


On this point the committee use no uncertain language, while 


Those lairs gace him no authority over the subject 
of re-organization, It was not for him to decide upon the na- 
ture or effect of any government which the people of these States 
might see fit to adopt. This power is lodged by the Constitution in 
Congress, We cannot, therefore, regard the various acts of 
the President in relation to the formation of local governments in the 
insurrectionary States, and the conditions imposed by him upon their 
action, in any other light than as intimations to the people that, as 
commander-in-chief of the army, he would consent to withdraw mili 

tary rule just in proportion as they should, by their acts, manifest a 


, disposition to preserve order among themselves, establish governments 


denoting loyalty to the Union, and exhibit a settled determination to 
return to their allegiance ; leaving it with the law-making power to fix 
the terms of their final restoration to all their rights and privileges as 
States of the Union. Any other supposition, inconsistent with 
this, would impute to the President designs of encroachment upon a 
co-ordinate branch of the Government, which should not be lightly 
attributed to the Chief Magistrate of the nation.” 
of the report, the committee say : 


Again, at the close 


* All the so-called legislation of State conventions and legislatures has 
been had under military dictation. If the President may at his will and 
under his own authority, whether as military commander or chief executive, 
qualify persons to appoint senators and elect representatives, he thereby 
practically controls the organization of the legislative department. The 
constitutional form of government is practically destroyed and its powers ab- 
sorbed in the Executive. And while your committee do not for a moment 
impute to the President any such design, but cheerfully concede to him the 


| most patriotic motives, they cannot but look with olarm upon a precedent so 


fraught with daunge vy to the Republic” 


These are words of true wisdom, bravely spoken, from the right 
quarter and at the right time. Every reader of constitutional history 
knows the vast importance of public precedents. Scarcely any of the 
usurpations which it cost England years of struggle to escape, origin- 
ated in any evil design. A king or a minister believed that the public 
good might be promoted by a temporary stretch of power. The power 
having heen once used, the next king exercised it for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and the next to please a favorite, until the people found that a 
yoke had been fastened upon them which might in time bow them tu 
the earth, It behooves the people of America to take warning by the 
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Tle President of the United 
invested with powers which make him far more independent of the 
people, during his term ef office, than any monarch of England has 
been for generations past, or ever will be again. 


experience of their ancestors, States is 


Under the pressure of 
a terrible danger and of a supposed necessity, one half of the nation 
cheerfully acquiesced in usurpations of power by Mr, Lincoln which it 
is now settled were justified by no law. Under the pressnre of a sup- 
posed political necessity, the other half are now urging Mr. Johnson to 
usurpations far more dangerous, inasmuch as they would be irreme- 
diable if once successful. The act of Gen. Burnside, in banishing Val 
landigham, has been in effect set aside by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, and no more constitutes a precedent than the rebellion 
itself, though acquiesced in and even indorsed by Congress. But 
Mr. Johnson; and admit the persons elected. in pursuance of his orders, 
hy a constituency into which he admitted and from which he exclud- 
el those whom he deemed it right to admit or to exclude, the precedent 
would be one disastrous beyond calculation, and, being entirely be- 
yond the control of the courts, could never be got rid of, 

It is, therefore, the first duty of Congress to stand firm upon this 
point—that the election of its members shall not be in any way inter- 
fered with or regulated by the President, or by any officer of his ap- 
pointment, except in pursuance of some positive statutory enactment. 
No matter though his interference was made from the best of motives: 
no matter if it was indispensable to preserve order, or indeed indis- 
pensable to secure an election at all: no matter if in the case in hand its 
results were for good unmixed with evil, it is the sacred duty of Con- 
eress to reject such elections without hesitation. The result of sub 
mission may to-day be unqualifiedly good, but for to-merrow it 1s in 
evitably evil, and evil only. We rejoice that the committee have seen 
this so clearly, and stated it so well. This country is placed in fearful 
peril for the fature by the growth of executive power in the past, and 
if there must be a conflict between the executive and legislative depart- 
nients, let it come now and be determined once for all, A despotism 
established by revolution will be speedily overthrown by revolution ; 
but a despotism established by slow encroachment may last for centu- 
ries. Far better will it be that traitor violence should break up this 
Congress, as has heen threatened, and that we sheuld pass under the 
yoke of Davis and Vallandigham for four years, than that we should 
transmit to our children an unbalanced Constitution and a legislature 
elected and acting under the dictation of the Executive, in accordance 
with solemn precedents sanctioned by both the great parties of our 
day. 

In asserting the power of Coneress to summon conventions in the 
disorganized States, the committee maintain a doctrine which we have 
heretofore urged in these columns, and guggest the question why they 
We pre- 


sume that they have been actuated by a desire to come to a compromise 


have not recommended provision by bill upon this subject. 


with the Executive; but if so, we cannot see why they should not have 
so stated. 
this power. 


Our own judgment has been that Congress should exercise 

We cannot but think it dangerous to admit the revolted 
States to their former share in the Government merely upon the faith 
of ordinances which, as the committee show, are not really binding 
upon their people, and which never, directly or indirectly, received the 
Yet this, after all their keen 
criticism of the pretended process of reconstruction, is what the com- 
mittee propose. 


sanction of a majority of the electors. 


It certainly cannot be the plan really preferred by any 
member of the majority, and is an extremely liberal offer of compro- 
mise with the President and his friends. If it is not accepted, we sin- 
cerely hope that Congress will resolutely act upon the doctrines rather 
than the positive recommendations of this report, and commence the 
work of reconstruction at the very foundation. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Congress and the country upon the 
firm, temperate, and dignified tone of this admirable paper. Coming 
Irom a committee which has been made a target of abuse, which has 
been charged with atrocious designs, with usurpation and corruption, 
and, by inference, with an intent to introduce the guillotine and the 
assassin’s knife, the report is almost uniformly calm in its tone, free 
from any evil imputations against its adversaries, and apparently un- 


if 
Congress should, ina moment of weakness, yield to the dictation of 
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of that beaten upon 
Yet no speech in Congress, however violent and bitter, has 


ation. 


conscious of the storm denunciation has its 


authors, 
manifested a sterner resolution, a more inflexible determination, than 
it does. There is far more strength and firmness in it 
Mr. Johnson’s incoherent speeches. 


than in any of 


There is far more real dignity in 


it than in any of Mr. Seward’s tawdry despatches 


TO GOVERN WELL, GOVERN LITTLE. 
Wr have learned by bitter experience that large uneducated com 


munities are unsafe members of a family of free states, and that the 
education of all the people is therefore an interest of national magni 
tude. Conventions of teachers, a portion of the press, some represent 
atives in Congress, and many thoughtful persons, who have a keen 
sense of the great dangers of dense popular ignorance, are urging the 
establishment of a National Bureau of Education, though a bill for 
that purpose has just been defeated in the House. 
ourselves to a ple 


Before we abandon 
asing contidence in this remedy for the admitted evil, 
to have a clear idea 


it would be well of the nature and functions of 


such a bureau. If we accept the French or German idea of a bureau 
of education, we shall establish at Washington a new department ot 
the Government. comparable in dignity and powers with the War De 
partment or the Post-otlice Department, with its secretary, its 


Thy 
il 


under- 
cating its teachers at special 
schools, commissioning them after suitable 


secretaries, and its regiment of clerks, e& 


eXaminations, assigning 





them to their stations, determining and paying their salaries, inspecting 
their work by general inspectors, promoting them according to senior 
Local 


school-taxes would no longer be yoted in town mecting or city council, 


ity or merit, and pensioning the superannuated or disabled. 


unless as supplementary to national grants, but instead thereof a new 


and enormous item would appear in the national accounts; local school 


committees would disappear and national inspectors would traverse 
the country in their stead; a rigid, uniform system of military pre 
cision and universal applicability all over the country would supersede 
the existing diverse, variable, and purely local methods. The boys of 
Maine, Florida, and California would turn over the same pages of “ Rob- 
inson’s Arithmetic” or * Hillard’s Reader” at the same hour of the day, 
and all teachers, whether in Massachusetts, South Carolina, or Wiscon- 
sin, would be alike independent of local control, trained in the same 
and 


methods, and governed by the same rules the same central au- 


thority. 

To describe this system is to demonstrate its al:solute inapplicability 
in America. It is a system entirely consonant with the traditions and 
habits of a nation which accepts its government as a grace of God, and 
order, education, religion, and a modicum of individual liberty as a 
grace of the government. But such an instrumentality, though logical 


and, perhaps, expedient, or even essential, in France or Prussia, would 
ood among us, and would be 
f local self-government and 
respect for individual rights in the delicate matter of the education of 


their children, that the establishment of such a bureau would find few 


be productive of infinite harm and little g 


so inconsistent with the American love o 


if any advocates. That the European departments of public instrue- 
tion are useful to their people is, therefore, no argument for the creation 
of an American bureau of education, for any bureau to be established 


here must be utterly unlike the European bureaus in nat 
The on! 


ure and funce- 


tions. y possible work for a bureau of education at Washing- 





ton would be, first, the collection of statistics concerning education all 
over the country: and secondly, the publication of these statistics and 
other appropriate information at the public expense and for gratuitous 
distribution. The federal Government has not even the constitutional 
right of inspecting existing schools, much less the power to compel the 
establishment of new ones, In these days of constitution-mending it 

is, perhaps, unsafe to mention so serious a defect in the work of the 
pfathers, lest another amendment should be hastily added to the list, 

already formidable enough; but it is clear that a bureau of education 

at Washington could have, under the existing provisions of the Con- 
stitution, no other function than the collection and publication ot 
educational statistics and information, and that for the discharge of 
even this limited office it would have no special facilities. Nearly 


every Northern and Western State has already a secretary for education 











or State peru I it ol or ina KV reports Upon 
ali i id pros} { er ( ind 
annu pr | \ \ i ( | r ( 

vould | iarc ) In \ u“ t itistics of re 
cura het prnapete I }) l yy makin t 
‘ iin p ibed 1 ms a prelim condition to the re ne 
id fron ; l 5 ( l s 

tt the Bo ( 2 i yn > powe}l i ( } 
th tatutes ol i tate con ed ition s al t 
in every recent rey t of board In t ) er num f Stat 
the educatio reports are avoweadly incomplete and untrustw 
the most important matter, the school s anc the 
quently full of « mmmonplacs crucdities about pop lar ead ‘ n 
indiscrimina iudation of s« ! ul col es Which every comp t 
judge knows must el rectiy ine reatly in n i ¢ t « 
cism If State officials in their own States cannot leet accurate 


educational statistics, what chance would a national official have, who 
would bring no superior powers or better facilities to the task and wh 
would have to encounter in all the States a jealousy of national int 

ference, and in the Southern States a bitter antipathy to education in 
general and to the Government’s education in particular? To arrive 


at any trustworthy results, such an official would have to be clothe: 


with extraordinary pow never delegated to the central Government 
by the States, and in themselves repugnant to truly liberal principles 
and to wise practice. 

It can hardly be pretended that a bureau of education 
established simply for the purpose of diffusin 
cational methods, books, discipline, and the like, among the people 
There is already information enough on such points accessible to all 
who want to be informed. The truth is that, under stress of extrao: 
dinars difficulties, we are tempted to resort to remedies which constitu 


tional limitations and the well-considered and deliberately chosen prac 


tice of peaceful times should alike warn us against. Since the war 


began there has been exhibited a marked tendency to bureau-making 
Some of these bureaus, like the Burean of Navigation and the Freed 


men’s Bureau, are avowedly mere temporary necessities which t) va 

created and a well-established peace will end. But others, like the 
Bureau of Agriculture and the so-called National Academy, seem to 
have been permanently established, and we are further threatened with 
a Bureau of Manufactures and a Bureau of Education Now these 
bureaus may possibly be so ineffective as to do no great harm in them 

selves, but they all have one mischievous effect. They propagate and 
give countenance to the grave error that Government agencies hav th 

power to foster and promote these great national interests. It should 
never be forgotten that all real growth and progress in agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, science, or education is from the people, 
never from the Government. The Government may hinder, but cannot 
help; a bureau may ree rd progress, but never originate or cause it 
In matters touching education, science, ov manufactures, the best in 
structions which the people could give to their chosen re presentatives 


The loyal States certainly feel no 1 ed of 


would be—let us alone. 
Government interference in their educational affaii The true function 
and bounden duty of the national Government in the Southern States 
is to keep the peace between all classes of citizens, and to make lif 

property, and personal liberty as secure there as they are in New 
York. Genuine freedom of speech and action re lly secured, cotton, 


education, and suffrage may be safely left to take care of them 


Those that want anc \ k for either will get it. 
A SOUTHERN ELECTIONEERING DOCUMENT. 


IN the end ot March last the Texas Reconstructi nm Conventic n had 


| 
just adjourned Its action on most of the questions brought befor 
had displeas 1 loval men within and without ¢] State. Goven 


Hamilton, for one, was known to be thoroughly dissatisfied, and 2 num 


ing of like min 


ber of his fellow-citizens in Austin, ! 





to make them a pote il address, This he had lone b fore promised 


himself he would do, Driven from the State at the beginning of t 


rebellion when to stay at all would have been courting death. and t 


) 


The Nation. 
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li | eturn \ live a free citizen in Texas, exercising the 
{ , ession ar iil its works, Ife therefore complied 

] his ' | rue of a Texan to Texans. “ You 
DEE the ( it i of the United States! Almost 

noy Lore much when they are under, and the ad- 

ul i eic eyes,and hands upon their throats.” B 
ls po h west which speaks in that: the meta- 
uy it cust rappil l, But the Union men of 
rey } lt me circulates as an electioneering 
orator of the da eally was the new party in the 
Ns i plainly t t] whoie |} yple ot Texas expressing 
p as tical opinions, for the skeletons 
of { re still wa sr from the limbs of trees in Texas, and 
lin th 3 ther; expressing political opinions less 
uncle l ! ps, than it may expedient to express 
them in the party platform, for parties work in harness; expressing, 
there the pu t, not the immediate future, but the distant 
future of the State, yet still tering sincerely the true voice of the 
l mm party S h, and, therefore, to be heeded by the South, which 
the party i ne day to g rn, and by the North, to which for some 
time to co it must look for en ouragement and le Ip as it proceeds 
1 certain what the war made possible—a North and South reaily 

r } i t thin; vhich strikes the reader is the Unionist 
! } l ! rO n it and belief in the extent of its 
pow “There j in the Government,” the speaker says, 
ill protect the people whatever may be their opinion or their 

color, . . It will not make a re publican form of government for oul 
sely vill be made and given to us, and we will |shall] not be asked 
whether or not we accept of it.” And by the general Government, he 


warns his hear rs, he does ) mean Pi sident Johnson alone; “You 
secessionists are trying hard to take that view, men who cannot re- 
press their hate against the Government and are continually spitting 
their venom upon it, who are not only traitors. to the Government but 
and who are 


t ito i tru i iil eck mana y ill lin > and cis so,” 


vainly hoping that Andrew Johnson mey turn traitor first to his own 


history and then to his country, But Congress is a part of the Govern- 
ment as well.as the President, and the part which the South is most 
concerned with ; and when he says Congress he means the majority in 
Congress which the secessionists like to call Sumner’s and Stevens's 


crowd, but which, as secessionists will find, really represents two-thirds 


of yal people of the United States. And in his republican form 
of gov nm tt rl a place for negro voters. ‘Tn the name of God, 
if a negro has as much senss I have, and as much honor, and more 
philanthropy, he is a better man,” and a negro certainly ought to yote 
a 1 as he is prepared for it ;"not before he is prepared for it, unless 
th duct of the secessionists makes it nec¢ ssary. Negroes once voted 


‘lina, he reminds the audience. They vote now in New 
York, and a single negro in the State of New York may determine by 
his vote who ill be President of the United States. This is no part 
of the creed of the secessionists, of the infamous political leaders who 
lied to tle people of Texas and deceived them till they were induced 
to make war on Government which most of them loyed: who be 
lieve the horrible doctrine, that the laboring 


man ought to be kept 


ignorant and at the will of the capitalist ; who proclaim that the fre 


chool syst of the North is a megnificent failure! These men will 
t 4 nev} te because he is not educated, and they will not 

him be edu ecause they do not wish him to vote.” But they 

t i] to « if thei yn ¢ lren The \ dec] ire, in the face ol 
t e nigger \ (work; “and fair-haired young men, who 

i ( in all their lives, are asking. 
Wh hall 1 ret orer but the question is, Will white men 


icv can help it.” 


= ( ( fs on sti sly maintaining tl loctrines of thi 
federal supremacy over States, of the inviolabilit: of the national debt, 
of the d er of trus ing unrepentant rebels who laugh at the oaths 
they take, of the right of all men to be the equals before the law of any 


men, and the right of all men to try to be the equals of any men in all 


‘stay and speak out would have been deatir upon the instant, he yowed ! respects, 
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These are not new truths, ht 


The Nation. 


t it is new to hear them from the stump. we are not touched by the simple, unconscious, and unabashed 


TAT 


air with 











in Texas, where hitherto “the ready rope and the convenient limb” Which they dump the manure right under one’s wheels. 
have been the simple machinery | vhich all opinions were reduced to As there are a good many very worthy people who think this the proper 
’ ’ ] . T ; ye ] , . tati + + 
one pattern, and that a very different one from this; and it is strange, | W@Y t0 Make or repair a road, we may be pardoned for stating that ever 
indeed, to know that there is actually in the field, prepared for a politi- since the days of the Romans it has been an acknowledged canon of the 
; f “ ’ , emakine art. that the firat reanisite @ road ia hardneas “hee 1 aol 
cal campaign, with a full ticket of candidates, an organized party road-making art, that the first requisite of a road is hardnes rho wheels 
ne n3 ids in T a . . et iA of vehicles must not sink in it. Rain must not affect it beyond making 
yhien contends Im fexis for what might be called the true Nortiern i al : : es . ‘ 
. op s : ; . = dirty. There must not be on it anything which the sun can convert in 
I nciples, if it were not better to call them the true Southern poncy.| nm > ; er , 
— . . ' ; ‘ ‘ **| deep dust. The Romans found out, as soon as the empire began to extend, 
And before it attains power, only too long before it can attain power, | ,, eee e , eee, 
nee it jean . : a : hat nothing but hard highways diverging from the capital to every corner of 
it will have purged itself from the only one of its distinctive marks ,, 2.4. ; . sas , " , ; 
lich i 7 is i , N | ] : : their dominion would suflice to bind it together. The result was the con 
Lil ts friends wu he North wot o} lv see obliterate: the } : : mp . aE 
which its frien in the North would gladly see obliterated—the Dbit- | .+ -uction of those magnificent causeways, composed of large square blocks of 
terness of its natur: atred against its adversary : : : a ' : : 
terness of its natural hatred against its ad ry. hewn stone, crossing hill and dale, and piercing right through forest and 
ieee swamp for hundreds or thousands of miles as the crow flies in every direction 
und bringing home to the inhabitants of the remotest provinces, as nothing 
> “ = ’ . 1 ° . . " , . 
ROADS. else could, the extent of the imperial power. “ Far as the eve could reach, 
ABOUT this period of the year there is, all over the Union, or at least all | 8a¥8 the latest historian of the empire, “ stretched these mysterious symbols 





over the Northern States, a general repairing of the road The 
fairly gone. The scars the snow and the winter torrents have left on the 
highways have to be removed. The season for riding has ‘tairly set in, and 


of 


gies, and chaises, which issue from their win, 


ways have to be made safe and pleasant for the great swa buggies, 


rm 


wagons, rockaways, barouches, 





ter hiding-places as soon as the spring mud has dried roadmasters, 


contractors, and selectmen accordingly go to work with 


siduity to put the public hi rhways in order, and the 


nothing but 








attempt to do this is so extraordina 





the public from enjoyin There is, perhaps, no way in which 


we can bring the nature of their 


process so fully home to the mind our 
reader as by stating that, except in very rocky or mountainous districts, 


there is, perhaps, hardly a mile of road north of Mason and Dixon’s line 


which, after receiving the last touches from the road-mender, is not capable, 


if the traffic on it be suspended, of producing a luxuriant crop of potatoes 


cabbages, or of any other garden vegetable. The reason of this is, that the 
highway is the only portion of our Northern country which is every year 
Most 


aware that, roads being generally slightly elevated, there runs along on each 


systematically and richly manured. city readers, even, are 





prol 


side of them a hollow or ditch into which the rains sweep most of the mud 


from their surface as well as the mould of the adjoining fields, the dead 


leaves of the trees, and a large quantity of other decaying or decayed vege 


These, consequently, form on the road side deposits of soil or 


table matter. 





manure of great value for agricultural purposes, and which farmers, if 
they were wise, would cart away and spread over their weary fields, It 
accumulates, however, without disturbance during the summer, fall, and 


winter, and in the spring comes the road-mender and -scrapes it out, some 


times with a spade, sometimes with a plow and yoke of oxen, and carefully 


spreads it on the middle of the highway wherever he sees a hollow 


place. 
Most intelligent foreigners who witness this process, and are not familiar 


with the agricultural theory of roads, are apt to imagine that it is dictated 


by malice or carelessness—-that the farmer wants to clean his ditches out, 


and, to save himself trouble, dumps the contents in the road, in sheer indif 


ference to the comforts or convenience of travellers. And nobody who wus 


familiar with the result could honestly say that this suspicion was entirely 


unjustifiable, for the stuff tha \ 


is A 





thus put on never r rain i 


ens 


becomes a quagmire ; two or three days of sun convert it into dust, which 


horses and wheels raise into thick clouds, rendering driving in dry 


weather something only to be undertaken under pressure of necessity. It 


is not unnatural, theréfore, to ascribe the putting of it in to malignity or 


selfishness. Nature, if left to herself, converts a track made over most 


parts 


of the country into a tolerably good road in time. The rains wash away 


the loose and soft clay from the surface and bring us rapidly down to “ the 





hard pan,” which, if kept tolerably level by filling the hollows with gravel 
and picking out protruding stones, is perhaps as good a highway as we can 


> districts where 





have without paving or macadamizing, except in very mi 
But 
They pile on the “ hard pan” all t 


this our road-menders are careful not to do 
he 


to be found in the neighborhood, or, in other words, supply the materi 


the subsoil itself is soft. 


soft, glutinous, gelatinous substances 
ils 
for the two great pests of American country life—the mud and the dust 
On the by-roads this nuisance is not so serious, because they are very rarely 
repaired, and one can accordingly often jog over them, if with a good dea! 
of jolting, at least with eyes unbleared and lungs and nostrils unchoked 
But the post-roads and great thoroughfares no trouble is spared to make 
impassable. Whatever ploughing and piling up soft dirt can do to make 
them killing to beasts and offensive to men is done with almost amusing 


conscientiousness. 


gination came into play, and 
vincial t 
When she fell the r 
nothing 
abandoned. 
of civilization found the modern world toiling through the mud of the self 


same tracks across country which Cesar had got rid of : 


over which it was scattered, rendered any means of in 
better than a cleared track through the forest out 
was neither the money nor the labor to spare for anything better, and tl 


rather 


That the 


structed ; 


» frost is | Of her all-attainiog influence, and where the sense failed to follow the ima 


1 wafted the thoughts of the awe-stric 


venerable it at 
the Middle Ag 


totally 


» the gates of Rome and the prwtorium of the 





ads went gradually to decay 
Many of the 


Forests grew over them, the soil ¢ 


During 


es 


was done to repair them. great lines 


were 
»vered them, and the return 


thousand vears } 


t 


Tre 





viously. In short, the art of road-making was lost, and was not revived t 
the close of the last century and the beginning of this, when good mac 
idamized or paved roads began to make their appearan 1all the coun 
tries of Western Europe, and had become general before the railroads took 
away the greater part of their importance 


With us, however, the smallness of the population compared to the ares 
land communication 
of the question. There 


le 


sea and the rivers offered ample facilities for the transportation of merchan 


lise ; carriages were scarce; 


people performed most of their journevs on 
horseback, and we had hardly become conscious that our roads were bad, or 


that we had no roads, when railroads were invented. They, of course. 


became at once the great highways of the country, and the common roads re 


lapsed into the apparently complete insignificance in which we now find them. 
public has not always b t with the “dirt road,” however 





was shown a few years ago by the nut were con 


plank roads that i 


but it is safe to say that but very few people who have not seen the 


network of roads by which continental Europe and England are 





covered, or 
those of the Central Park, in New York, have any adequate idea either of what 
a good road is, or what a luxury it 

the far 


road are revealed in the kind of 1} 


Is to 


those who live along it or have occa 





sion to useit. The notions ot ut what constitutes a good 


ting which they dress up in spring, and call 


a good road—a bank of soft earth, slightly convex, and as far as 


contour 


goes sufficiently near perfection, but allowing wheels in wet weather to sink 





axle-deep in mud and in dry weather axledeep in dust—in other words, 
differing in no respect from the adjoining fields except in the absence of 
grass and in being smoothed off. 

This horrible simplicity of ours in the matter of roads, and, in fact, in all 
matters connected with travelling, is rendered more remarkable by our lux 
tl 


Lilt 


» fact that there 


We 
propor 


uriousness in other things--hotels, for instance—and by 


is no people in the world who ride in carriages’ so much for pleasure. 


believe there are not less than twenty carriages kept in America in 


tion to population, for mere recreation, for the one kept in any European 


country,and, if we put aside the hacks in the great cities, in tl 
obvious reasons, far surpass us, we believe it is safe to say 


e@ use of which 
Europeans, for 
that for one vehicle hired in any European country for recreation, forty are 


hired here; so that there is, perhaps, no country in the world in which the 
condition of the roads is of so much importance to so large a number of per 





sons. Why, then, are they not better ’ 

[hat their length is so great in proportion to the population, may bea 
sutlicient answer as far as regards the West. but not as regards the Eastern 
States. The roads round Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia are in pre 





1e same condition as those of lowa or Minnesota ; that is to say, they 


ire hard or soft, wet or drv, according the nature of the soil over which 
‘y pass, although they lie in some of the most densely peopled districts of 


Nor is the 


There are no richer communities to be found anywhere than those of our East- 


the western world. great cost of macadamizing any answer either. 


We never pass a party repairing a road in this way that | ern States—as compared say with Ireland or Switzerland, they may be called 





———— 
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enormously wealthy—and yet both of these latter countries are covered with 
macadamized roads of the most extraordinary smoothness and hardness, al- 
ways in perfect repair, and exhibiting, in the case of Switzerland, engineering 
triumphs of the most remarkable kind. The cost of some of the Swiss 
roads, such as that which has lately been completed across the Briinig Pass, 
or that which ascends from Valais to Loéche, must have been enormous. And 
yet the Irish and Swiss roads are paid for and kept in repair by a population 
of poor farmers by rates levied on the counties or cantons. To be sure, in 
the case of the Swiss, good roads are part of their stock in trade, furnishing 
a strong attraction to tourists; but this by no means covers the whole case. 
On the other hand, roads may be found in our Eastern States, running be- 
tween miles on miles of villas or neat farm-houses, to the owners of 
which the cost of macadamizing the whole county would be a trifle, but 
who, nevertheless, toil through mud and dust from year to year with saintly 
resignation. 

We are driven to the conclusion, therefore, that it is because our people 
dv not know what good roads are that they go without them, and for 
this reason we look upon the roads in the Central Park as possessing a value 
far beyond that which lies in the convenience they afford to promenaders. 
They are Teal educators. Nobody who walks or rides over them, and sees 
what wear and tear they save in horseflesh, in harness, and carriages, is ever 
likely to be content again with the dirty lanes which the towns and villages 
of the country districts offer to the wayfarer, and in fact we already see 
macadamized roads spreading around New York. 

We should hardly have dwelt on this matter at such length, important 
as it is in a material point of view, but for the bearing it has on that most 
serious problem over which so many Americans are now puzzling, of where 
and how to live. We are constantly deploring the growing tendency to 
crowd into the cities ; but of all the things which contribute to make the 
country repulsive as a dwelling place—to make life in it dull, monotonous, 
gloomy, and not always healthful—the badness of the roads stands first. 
It makes exercise on foot impossible except in the fall. It doubles the labor 
of horses and makes it necessary to keep two to do the work of one ; it 
doubles the cost of carriage repairs; it makes social visiting difficult even 
between near neighbors, and in fact during two-thirds of the year relegates 
all who cannot afford to keep large studs to their own houses and gardens. 
The road outside is in winter a river of mud; in summer, a pit full of dust ; 
and it may be safely said, in fact, that children are able to be out of doors 
a far greater number of hours in the course of the year in the city than in 
the country, owing to the fact that in the former they have a paved sidewalk 
from October until June. 


— > ——~— 


OZONE. 

SoMETHING less than thirty years ago a Swiss chemist, named Schern- 
bein, discovered the curious fact that when a bit of phosphorus is exposed 
to the air, or to oxygen gas,a portion of the oxygen will be transmuted into 
a new and peculiarly energetic condition. In view of the pungent odor of 
this modified or active oxygen it was called ozone by its discoverer, from the 
Greek dle, smell. This ozone exhibits a remarkable power of oxidizing, 
and so destroying, many chemical substances. Most of the vegetable color- 
ing matters, for example, are quickly bleached upon being exposed to it; 
and a vast number of foul and unwholesome gases and vapors may readily 
be put out of existence by virtue of its oxidizing power. 

Soon after the discovery of ozone, it was noticed that there is usually a 


small proportion of it in the atmosphere. This fact at once excited much | 


attention and has led to much research. It is now known that the ozone, 
as a general rule, is particularly abundant in the open country and at sea, 
while in the air of large cities there is comparatively little of it at any time. 
It fails altogether in the air of filthy or pestilential localities, and in that of 
places where many persons are crowded together, as in the habitations of 
the poorer classes, in churches, theatres, and hospitala. Ozone can rarely be 
detected in the neighborhood of cesspools, or of the openings of sewers. 
Sometimes no trace of it can be found to the leeward of a stable or manure 
heap, or of a city even, at the very moment when there is an abundance of 
it to windward. 

This deficiency of ozone in the air of crowded localities, or in that which 
has been in any way polluted, was at once explained by the reducing action 
of organic matter. It was admitted that volatile organic substances—and 
of these many stenches are known to be composed—upon escaping into the 
air must quickly be oxidized by the ozone which is normally contained in 
it. From this the inference was drawn not only that the atmosphere con- 
tains within itself the means of its own purification, but also that the puri- 


fying agent most immediately concerned js ozone. Experiments upon the | 
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disinfecting power of artificially prepared ozone were quickly undertaken, 
some of them, as those made by Ncouttetten in France ten or twelve yearg 
since, of quite an elaborate character. It was then shown that air in which 
putrid meat had been suspended could be at onee deodorized by a small 
quantity of ozonized air. So, too, ozone was proved capable of purifying 
the air of hospitals and that of apartments which had purposely been ren 
dered particularly offensive by scattering in the rooms fermenting manure 
and sewer water. 

The subject has latterly again been atiracting a considerable degree of 
attention among physicians, particularly in England and in this country 
and at the present moment ozone bids fair to become one of the most popu 
lar among the disinfectants, in spite of the danger from fire which attaches 
to some of the proceases by which it is usually obtained, and notwithstand. 
ing other inconveniences which still attend its preparation by any of the 
methods in use. 

Of all the methods of obtaining and employing ozone as a disinfectant, 
the old process by phosphorus appears to be still the one most frequently 
resorted to. Dr. Moffatt, of England, recommends the following modifica 
tion of the usual process as being well suited for purifying the sick-room. 
Rather more than half a pint of water having been placed in a wide-mouthed 
quart bottle, a piece of wet cork,-carrying a flat piece of phosphorus with a 


‘cleanly cut surface, is placed upon the surface of the water and left to float 


there. The mouth of the bottle is loosely covered, but not stopped, with a 
large cork or bit of wood. The bottle with its contents is then placed first 
in one part and then in another of the apartment to be purified, until the 
peculiar odor of ozone is perceptible or until its presence has been clearly 
indicated by test papers. The purifying process may be performed night 
and morning, or oftener, a3 may seem desirable. In order that ozone shal! 
be formed freely by this method the temperature of the apartment in which 
the apparatus is placed should not be lower than 50’ or 60° Fah. The ex 
ceeding inflammability of phosphorus, and the danger of having it about, 
even where none but judicious and experienced persons handle it, must how 
ever always be borne in mind as one very serious objection to this substance 
as a means of disinfection. Another easy method of forming ozone is by 
means of ether vapor. A few drachms of ether are poured into a large bot- 
tle, which is then shaken so that the air within it shall become pervaded 
with the vapor of ether; a glass rod, which has been, moderately heated in 
the flame of a spirit-lamp, being now plunged into the atmosphere of vapor 
with which the bottle is filled, a quantity of ozone will immediately he 
formed. A correspondent of the “London Lancet,” Dr. Day, has recently 
been experimenting upon ozone obtained in this manner. He finds thata 


| portion of the ozone, which has been prepared in this way, will remain upon 


or about the bottle for a number of days, and that after the bottle has once 


| been thus charged, as it were, it may be employed as a very convenient 


means of disinfection. In the instance which first attracted his attention 
to this persistence of the ozone, he was surprised by finding ten days after 
the expiration of an experiment with ozone that the bottle which had been 
employed was still highly ozonized, although it had been left open and freely 
exposed to the air. To study more closely this phenomenon, a large glass 
vessel was ozonized by the same process, and after a few minutes the in 
terior of it was thoroughly rubbed with a towel.* It was found that 
although the towel had become charged with ozone, the glass vessel stil] 
retained the power of decolorizing a solution of indigo in sulphuric acid, 
and of decomposing iodide of potassium, sulphuretted hydrogen, or, in other 
words, of exhibiting the reactions of ozone. These properties were retained 
by the glass and the towel for several days, and similar results were always 
obtained when the experiment was repeated. It was even found that ozone 
can be obtained by means of some samples of ether without the interven 
tion of heat, it being merely necessary to pour a small quantity of this active 
ether upon cloths, which thereupon become charged with ozone. Dr. Day 
states his inability to determine as yet the peculiarity of these active sam 
ples of ether upon which their efficacy depends. He inclines, however, tu 
the opinion that these samples have been long kept under conditions favor 
able to the absorption of oxygen, and that the process of ozonification has 
probably been stimulated by exposure of the ether to light. This ozone 
bearing ether is, however, not readily obtainable. Out of more than thirty 
samples of ether which were examined by Dr. Day, only one was found 
which answered the purpose thoroughly, and this was known to be upwards 
of eight years old. Of the other samples, three or four answered tolerably 
well, while many gave absolutely no reaction for ozone. It had already been 
noticed by Schcenbein that a small quantity of pure ether left exposed to 
diffused daylight during four months, in a bottle which was occasionally 
shaken, became charged with ozone. 

It isa well-known fact that oil of turpentine, a substance analogous tv 
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ether in many rcspecis, becomes highly charged with active oxygen after 
having been some time exposed to light and air. Linseed oil and oil of 
lemons, among other things, have been found to be capable of generating 


active oxygen in the ne way, though toa lesser degree, Dr. Day now 





other substances which will, under certain con- 
| iia 


ditions, generate and retain the active oxygen. He has succeeded in obtain- 


makes out a list of ¢ 


ing the reactions of ozone with carbolic acid, creosote, pyroligneous acid, 
kerosene, naphtla, coal-tar, antl chloroform. The reaction from the chloro 
form, however, was very fecble. Most of these substances, it will be noticed, 
are more or less nearly allied to oil of turpentine; and most of them, more 
over, are already well known as disinfectants. 

Another of the methods suggested for obtaining active oxygen for purposes 
of disinfection, which deserves mention in this connection, consists simply in 
dropping small quantities of dry permanganate of potash into oil of vitriol. 
The mention of this method of preparing oxygen in a condition of activity calls 
to mind another very closely allied to it, viz.,the preparation of the so-called 
oxygenated water, which has been of late years highly recommended by 
Dr. Richardson and other physicians. In preparing this water, powdered 
peroxide of barium is added, little by little, to a quantity of very dilute 
muriatic acid, and to the clear solution which will be obtained enough sul- 
phuric acid is added, in the diluted condition, to throw down all of the 
baryta. The solution thus obtained is, of course, nothing more than Thén 
ard’s well known “ sing tase of 
peroxide of hydrogen 
oxygen, called antozone, or what the respective values of these several agents 


f hydrogen ;” Dut just what relationship this 
‘ars to ozone, or to another active modification of 


as disinfectants may be, are problems which still await solution. 

In the same connection allusion may properly be made to a process, 
invented by Dr. Richardson, of applying to purposes of disinfection the 
apparatus for atomizing fluids, already described in THe Nation (Vol. IL, 
No. 46). A disinfecting liquor is prepared by adding iodine to the solution 
of peroxide of hydrogen, just mentioned, until saturation occurs ; and to this 
is added a quantity of a strong solution of sea-salt. Dr. Richardson’s idea is 
that he thus prepares a liquor which may be regarded as sea-water, rendered 
active by being charged with free iodine and ozone. This solution, placed 
in one of the small hand-atomizers, can be diffused into the air in the finest 
state of subdivision at the rate of two fluid ounces in a quarter of an hour; 
mut in an ordinary bed-room or sitting-room, when the liquor is diffused at 
half this rate, the air will so quickly become charged with ozone that test 
papers will be deeply co! For charging the 
sick-room rapidly and thoroughly with active air, or, as he regards it, with 


ored by it in five or ten minutes. 


sea air, Dr. Richardson 
known. The apparatus 


us that this plan is the most effective yet 





uit in action instantly and at any moment ; 
and in the aick-room could be used by the nurse at stated intervals, in 
accordance with the dirs 

In employing either of 


ctions of the physician. 
these methods, or, in fact, in applying any disin- 
fectant or any medicine, care and judgment must be exercised, lest too large 
a dose be administered. In itself, ezone is an irritating gas capable of exert 
ing a very unpleasant effect upon the lining membranes of the throat and 
respiratory apparatus. In the sick room, therefore, it must neither be ex- 


hibited with undue irequency nor ¢ volved in excessive quantity. 
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Svo., With portrait. Ady. p. 4 , . , 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


THE ENG isn Cryer OP-EDTA, Monthly reissue. 22 vols. Adv. p. GH. Division, Arts 
at oe nay pe . . . . . . ’ 
‘ Biography, Geograph v,N ttural History,” per vol 5 i 
THE Pemsos OF CHRIS P Sthatt, D.D. A Reply to Strauss and R 





R. H. JOHNSTON & CO 


PERATURE AND CURIOSITIES OF DREAMS 











Li lv. belo : 6 ™ 
RiCHARDSON’S ENGLISH DicTIONARY. Newed. 24 t A‘ “lo % oO 
ATT’s DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Vols. } S aw 
ALDING EDITION 0 THE BRivisu Ports sold only 
to subseri Ady. below. Pervol. . 5 : 
NICHOLS & NOYES 
fan havi Dtesce Baswen, Leo Hartley Grindor Iustrations of the Divine 
evolence. Repub. Second ° . : 
Ove ETERNAL Homes A Bible St nt. Repub. from fourth London ed 
BAILLIERE BROTHERS 
TaA¥ Uniren SrTates Dering THE War. Au guste Lau i. Adv.p 2 °% 
THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT Day. P aul Jan Mme. Adv. p.i 130 
THE PuiLosorpny oF Arr. H. Taine. 12 Ady. p. 717 4 
GOULD & LINCOLN. 
BArrLe Ecuors. Geo. Bb. Ide, D.D. Lessons from the War. 1 » Ariviy 1 
T. B. PETERSON & BROs. 
THE ORPHANS; AND CALEB FIELD. Two novels. Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol » 


Two Attractive New Books. 


SUMMER REST 
BY GAIL HAMILTON 


l vol. Itmo. $2 


This volume is marked by the same characteristics that have given so wide popn 
larity to all of the author's previous works—inde e and fresbhess of thought, 
vigor of statement, and striking common sense its ’ w 





Oncuarpd TALK. \ 
A Prosz Henrrapr. ' 
Larva Lessons, \ 
Fancy FArMIine. ' 
A Councit ABour «a Counctn, 

GILFILLANS SABBATH, 

Tut Kingpow Comins. 

Kine JAMES THE First 

WeELL Done, 


POE M S: 
BY Miss MULOCK, Author of "John Halifas 


A New anp ComrLete Epitic 





1 \ ww, S2mo. Bl nd gold. €1 & 

The thousands of American readers who ha lw acer interest ar im 
ration the story of “John Halifax.” will giadly % me this velume of poem: } 
same anthor 

BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISH? 
ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. By Ante H. M. Brewster. 1 vol. ifmo. $2 
GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. By L. Aga-sfz. 1lvol.ifmo, £2 % 
HONOR MAY. 1vol.lémo. §2 00 
LEIGHTON COURT. A Country-Honse Stor By Heury Kingsley. 2 vol. 16me 
$1 <0 

ASPHODEL. An American Story. lvel. limo. $159 
LUCY ARLYN. By J.T. Trowbridge. 1 vol. 12mo. $2 % 
THE QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. By A. C. Swinburn lvol. 16mo. §?.90 
THE SOUTII SINCE THE WAR. By Siducy Audrews. 1 limo. $2 00. 
THE MASQUERADE, AND OTHER Poems. By Juhn G. Saxe. vel. ifmo. $1 73 

sent post-paid on receipt f pric 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, Boston, 


And 65 Bleecker Street, New York 





Cet the Best. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED 


The Nation. 


ROBERT H. 
IMPORTERS, 


64 NAssaAt 


Literature and Curiosities of Dre 


ight’s Illustrated History of Eng! 








BOOKSELLERS, 


[June 12, 1866 


JOHNSTON & CO., 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
STREET. 


) 


ins < VOls., Bb. 


und. Sv 





Todd's Cytlopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 lar ) 
Richardson's E sh Dictionary ew E »]s S50. 

Dickens's Complete Works. Best Illustrat ’ cloth, $2 50 per 
Staunton Library Shakespeare 8 vols 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. 1 toé 


Alison's History of Europe. svo Lil 

out the atlas, 3100 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets 
\ new and revised edition of t} 


livery to subscribers in September 








ustrated Edition. 24 vols., with atlas, $130; y 


‘celebrated Pickering Poets will be ready f 


Large paper, $4 per vol. 52 vols. It will o 

















suld to subscribers, and will be the finest book ever issued from the London Press 


Over 3,000 Fine Engravings. 
REVIEW. 


NATION OFFICE, Monday, ) 
June 11, 1866. { 


} 
i 


FINANCIAL 


IT IS A WELL-NIGH INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE FOR EVERY INTELLIGENT 





FAMILY WeE have dates from London to June 1. The financial situation in that 


city had but slightly improved, 


side had 


though three cargoes of bullion from this 


reached the Bank. ‘The week’s statement only showed an increas: 
of £21,000, which implies that our 


fast as it was received. The 


] hipned he ( Seasons 
Ir ConTAINs 10,000 WorRDs AND MEANINGS NOT FOUND IN OTHER DICTIONARIES. old was shipped to the Contin s 
most important chanves reported by t 
¥ 


arrivals are an advance of 1d. to 14d. in cotton, and an advance of 2 


in Brie, Winois Central and 520 bonds. So 
} 


‘ "oe lige lus 
Its etymology presents—what it is believed is true of no other modern English | PET Cent far as phe advan 
Dictionary—the results of careful and thorough original investigation, Dr. Mahn, of in our stocks is concerned, that was doubtless due to purchases for ex; 


Berlin, having devoted s } pre 
foundations thus substantially laid, has obviously important advantages, i 


ne buyers A [Oss, as The 





veral iration. A work thus prepared, its this Thev will net t “advance in 





it 





ide from 130 to 140 yanterbalances the fall in the stocks 


Amon 


utie and Great Western bonds, which have gone 


more than © 





tions and other features, over those based upon a general collocation of former ' oe . ss : 
in this department in London. gy other securities which have fallen heavily in the } 
118 dept en - 

. . : — we notice At to 48 
** Etymological part remarkably well done ve hotl { 
tionary nearly so good in this respect.”"—North American Review, Jan., 1865 mn nee of the fulure of the Consoudated bank, through wit 

rotiated, It is appalling to reiect 
. From Hon. George P. Mansu : . . wh ° 
‘n in London had we not been ina po 


FLORENCE, March 7, 1st 




















. — ; ‘ome to the assistance of our] friends with large remittances o 
I have examined the new edition of Webster's Dictionary of the English Language " ‘ . . 
; . ‘ . he situation here is una Mi eV is easy al SIX per Cen 
with as much care as my leisure would permit. I am happy to say that I think it not . ! 

7 come f e bh ie } » to lend r | spiods at hs rat ~ 
only a great improvement upon former issues of the same work, but superior, in most me OF 1 banks would ike » lend lor long periods at that ra 
respects, to any other English Dictionary known to m The labors of the recent | abundant is the volume of currency that the westward drain, which u 
editors and contributors have made it undoubtedly the best general etymologicon we fie oO 1 ket at this season, is not felt at all. The importations a! 
vet possess of the language; its vocabulary is as ample as could well be given in tie P P ‘ ? , : A 
ee ag ; Sepa — : ~~ | port, for the first time in many months, were last week less than *2 
compass of a single volume ; its definitions are, in general, sufficiently exact and dis - 

er . : . O00: rode *j 4.220.456 
criminating; its pronunciation is apparently conformable to the best usage ; and the 0; © ¢ i ( oad ( & 4,220 456 ] 
arranvement of the matter and typographical execution are such as to f lita w cs we have s to : 
consultation perhaps as far as is practicable where so great compression i vo Crold fell on Fri 138 rut since I to 140 lo day, att 

ler’s learned ar urious vocabulary, and the other appendices, and e \ {oo } { ' 3 7 
Mr. Wheeler's learned and curious voca neei dagudes ‘Dike _— i at 1574 at 3 1M.,1 ands 1) Phe m ‘tis in a cond 
chosen pictorial illustrations, are very valuable features of the work ; and the exten ( : . 
> ot Sake at npts specu to on ¢t r peration rf 
retrenchments, additions, and oth hanges of the original Dictionary appear to me sabe » ! ) corner, and operations li 
a ne © i [have noticed, substantial improvements. must be <] : Nothine can now den ve speculators ol the co 
It is now! 1 to be by far the most complete, useful, and satisfactory Dictiona ne ee OF I, Wee Canoe seme Cv 
> : ’ , : 
of the lang e ever-published, as it is by far the largest single volume ever issued in | ©*] ib Uctovel Iexchange has i fair demand at 110 ft 
any language 60 day bills and 111 to 111 r sic stork Mercantil 
The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any pr yus edition of t : erutinized w 1 oY t ent 
cannot compeisate for the want of this very full and complet nD In its present | " 1 ‘ “a 
: : ianine a ‘ ; he stock market presents no new feature. Operators in Erie ha . 
fected state it must long remain the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and, once pos ] 7 | atol ib trie b 
seed, remain of constant and abiding value eeaed In maAKIng e stock scarce, and 1-16 to of 1 per cent, Was pa 
What book, beside the Bible, so indispensable as a good Dictionary sdav 1d Saturday for its use for delivery. As there must 
where or other in Wall Street about 110,000 shares of Erie, the pi 
st very long. New York Central, of which Wall Street mus 
in one volume of 1,840 royal quarto pages. o | ] $ 
J i I 200. 000 shares, was kept scarec iora couple ol days by the clique, an 
—— re] 1. ILow much stock they contrived to sell during the pinch is 1 
Published by k 1: 1 m™ : ‘ 1] 
known, though it cannot have been much. The price has since fallen 
c. & C. MERRIAM, oe ee oe é 
percent. Pittsburgh ‘declined 5 per cent. on further efforts by the « 

Springtield, Mass } ' ‘ 41 . . 

t : »unload. Michigan Southern, Fort Wayne, and Rock Island keep pr 


steady. The silly m ‘nt in Boston 
BOOKSELLERS. ] ; ‘lf 


aust 


vem 


Water Power appears to have 
SOLD BY ALL 


to be caught by such trans 





ull Street is getting too wary 


CHICKENS. dit 





mere pushing up the pric 


Something more than the | 


stock by persistent clique-buying is now required to tempt the pu 
’ purchase 
Che followin r table will show the course of the stock. vrold, excl ‘4 
om os , P ‘ 
LIVE CHICKENS ON PAPER, and money markets since our last issue : 
lbv A. F.1 143 June 4 June 7. June 11. Advance. De¢ 
imitation of a paint nib it Is £0 successlul 
In imitation pa ‘ . . o successful United States Sixes of 1 1053yex.int 10534 10534 
\ CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH a See oe sens Oe =e 102%4 
5-20 Bonds of 1865........... nen wae 1024 10244 
that even co risseurs general ike it for the original, 10 Bond a ateta gees een nH 06 
Ss 10x12. Price $5 per copy 7.30 Notes, second seri 102 102 102° 
New York Central... ica esd acerca 98 904 
Sold in all jirst-class picture stores throughout the country. Will also be mailed | Erie Railway ...... — veveses: GM 623¢ 62 
on receipt of price by the publishers, Hudson River 11034 110 109% 
L. PRANG & Co.. Reading Railroad 10834 109 1094 if 
Michigan Southern 4 ref) rn) 
59 Washing Street. Bos . tease 4 if is ‘ 
159 Washington Street, Boston. Cieveland and Pittsburgh. ............ 85 S334 S339 


639 Broadway, New York. | Chicago and North-western............ 30% # 








The 


ine June 7. Junell. Advance, Det 
Chicago & North-Western, Preferred 5s 1 64 


2, 1866] 


6 June 


Chicago and Rock Island q 2 2 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago w 
Canton. oo HO 


Cumberland 





Mariposa s 
American Goid .. 1 
BZankeres’ Bills on Lon 1 
Call Loans 
> t ‘4 
oe) 2 ee 4 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1LS66, S1,.164.380 





Divip I P 
This Company ensure i t I 1 Is Risks on Cargo 
and Freight 
8 No Time Risks or Ris 
The rofits « Cor i 
1855, to lar i 
uno0unt to ~ 
Add 1 | f J 1 ( J ( 
Total 
The « i 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


Le | 
) 
x 1 
(Foy r I NT I RIT s 
DTT? 
4 t is & £2 Ay 
OFFI \ i 
( u CAPI 
ASSETS 
]1 j 
STEPHEN CROV\ i 
LN] 


smsurance ocrip. 


g 


WILLIAM C. CILMAH 


SEWING-MAUHINES IN 1 ¥] 
YURI, 
WEED MAC 


THE BEST 


THE 


HINES 














With all their valu mprovements ely ove 
all imperfectio r I 
ily and manufactni Ost s co 1 
durable in all the 
have ce ~ 
Adaptec Vv 
ent, ( hr ( \ 
gather, rd, I oa " 
ork ree or factu 
ll persons in search of ¢ ment to ‘ : oO 
i sewing now do t inachinery to in tt : le 
recommend all parties enga it 8 
machines to make sure they § I 1e be ! 
the WEED before purchasin hey mak ii — 
Stitch, Vv ch cann ext rr uri » ¢ Stic 
durability, and elegance of tinish They t re 
highest premiums in every instance wher hey ne 
exhibited in competi with other standard mach j 
The company being duly license machines are pI 
tected against infringements « " 
Reliable agents wantec o who ve i reat . LMS—HO | 
ments. Every explanation w be cheer! y given toa . 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descript cir " V ( 
culars, together with specimens of their work, wi fur 1 additional 








nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CO., 
Srorze, 06 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JOSEPH 


Nation. 


751 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS oF LIFE INSURANCI 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York OFFICE, 151 Broa 


ASSETS. Over $1,500,000 
RECEIPTS for the year, over 700,000 
DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year 69,160 
oral DIVIDENDs paid 419.000 


TorTaL Lossks pa 


ENDOWMENT about 


ary I H I P : at at ith onl We 
ent i s y \ ORIGINAI 
e UNION ] | - 2 hav 
( ’ YEATH SPECIFLED AGI 
= ¢ 
P 
‘ s 
i 
\ M “ ‘ m 
\ A N 
4 
‘ 5 ve 
‘ Wk 


Capital, 3,000,000 


Assets January !, |866, 74,037,455 80 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


rig) 
( : 1 : ‘ mprove- 
is t vented and 
1 i t v not 
= T s1 sit ve 
2M i lessrs. Dt E a } I 
“ : s < ible for SS iul 
8 8 = and sw es a i€ i 
© ® a 
\ = re = ss | d é 
T. G. SELLEW, 
MA I 
i} i s iN ‘ 
: ND OFFICE FURN! l 
NST... 1 . ~ ‘ 
RICHARDS, Publisher 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 


13) Nassau St., N. Y ORDER. 








752 The 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.'S TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
Celebrated Gold Meda ¥ THE 
anaes SQUARE NEW YORK LIFE 


Orrick, 112 AND 114 Dre 


Nation. 


REPORT 


* . vr 4 
UPRIGHT way, N. ¥ 


PIANOS. 


January t, 1866. 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first 
clase makers, They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found iu a 
firet-class Piano. 





Amount of premiums received 
during 165 $2,654,508 86 
Amount of inter: received and 

accrued, includi emiumon 





650 BROADWAY, ald, te. a 
AND * si stot 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, Int. Tot 56,000,520 95 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. eugene: 

Paid losses by deat! 

Paid for redemption of dividends, 
annuities, a nd rrepdercd and 
cancelled polici 

Paid salaries, printing, ¢ 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.” 





Pronounced “true Best” by the most renowued artists 


ud office 








Amount of assets, Jan. 1, 1865 $5,058,755 5 


INSURANCE CO. 


* Superior in tone, touch, power, Duganuiry, and ele- expenses T1528 95 
ae ‘ : inane ind uavenecy ex- 
ygance of finish. Warcrooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, enses ‘ 10.405 
if ) 
corner of Crosby. Call or eend for circular. Ps aid for rap loan and phy 31.589 41 
WM. B. BRADBURY. Paid taxes, internal revenue 
Ktalmps, War contribution, and 
LD > oie —_ law expenses , 1i.2u5 50 
‘ ‘ y ‘ : a: s 
SPRING CLOTHING g1.118.901 23 
. ' Toial 4.881.919 79 
Spring Clothing 
asETS 
FOR — : a. * . — jn 
Cash on laud and in bank . $250,008 56 
MEN AND BOYS. Invested in United States st 
cost (market value, 2.140, %5 15,431 25 
Garments made to ord Invested in New York City Bank 
etocks, cost (Market value, $54,- 
CTRarMo: Ter: , 7f ‘ ° 435) ; 52.561 590 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOoODs, Invested in other stocks, cost 
market valuc, $334,015) 533.923 1 
Etc... Ete Loans on demand, secured by U. 
S. and other stecks (market 
At val 55.858) ’ 18.500 00 
Re ai estate (market value, SV50,- 
a Me) 14st Tt 
FREEMAN & BURR'S S3onds and mortyages Q50,T1T Oe 
’ — : Premium notes on existing poli- 
One Price Clothing Warehouse, ci. 4 bearing interest 1.185.088 21 
a es : Quarterly and semi annual | 
14 Fulton and %) Nassau Streets, iniums due subsequent to Jan. 
sot 1, 1st eaters Ma i5t 02 
Upporite the Sua Builleio w York. Tuteres? accraed to Jan. 1, 1886.. 60.980 54 
Kents acerned to Jan, 1, 1866... isi9 t2 
We cre now selling a large and complete stock of | Premiume on policies in hands ot 
Ready-made Clothing for Gents and Boys’ wear, at from agents end in course of trans y P 
10 to 40 per cent. below former prices, tuleston 144,twl ot 
i Loi 
A LATER ARRIVAL Tt) Tine ha rel reniium as f 
Of New and Beautifal Goods from Paris, bought by our lows: A Scrip Divic lof Fiery Pee Cent, upon al! par 
gE. J. OvINGTON, consisting of tit premiums ou Life P ivs in force, Which were 
jasucd twelve months prior to dan, 1, 1866. and dire l 
CLocks, Bronzks, Vasts, the redewption in full of the dividends declared fn 1883 
Bisqut STATUETTES, 1.1 Ev and INH p p 
Certifieatcs will ree Lin cash on and efter the 
aise first Mouday in March next, on pre tation at the hom 
Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the 
in great varicts return on setticinent of next premium. 
By order of t ! 


ALL AT VERY 
OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


ey T ‘ it . , « » QR® 
I ON STRERT, AR CLINTON, FIG SWzASSs. 


LOW 


PRICES, WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


Brooxiys. N.Y. 

rigs Company, JAN. 1, 1565, 
ve, Ry . $4,881,919 

(Ma urke t value, 35.018.449 Oa.) 

Dixpuse d of as follows: 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
1 , © ag subsq “% 


505 BROADWAY, N. ¥ Reser r lose 
teserved fo ose . + 
; So 455 


THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. quent te J in. 1,1 ee. 
Wonderful Reversiz.& Feep Motion, Senr-apsust Reserved for rey norte: d losses, : 
xe Teusion. No Snariing and Breaking Thread Four awaiting proofs. — ad , oe 
distinct Stitches. Reserved for special deposit for 
minor children... 
Amount reserved for r insurance 
on all existing policies (valu- 
ations at 4 per ce nt. iterest) 3,520,297 66 









Lock-Stiich Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILTES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, . . 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., iit ort yt 
629 BROADWAY. | pivot 18s (present vain 








iared prior to 186: 


18,211 88 


232.805 00 





B1S.0f2 00 
on rg i ivi : ° ape 
Agents wanied Dividend, 1566 (present value) 106.117 00 

Special reserve (not divided)..,.. 184,223 4% 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWIN 

6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 

LOCK-STITCH, 

and rank highest on account « # the Turopone M. Banta. Coehier. 

neuce, beaut d general desiral;levess of the stitching, Cornetics R. BocGertyM.D., 

when done and the wide range of its ipplication,- Grorae WiLkus, M.D., 

of American Instifute. Cuaries Wrieut, M.D, Ast 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pr 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice- 
WILLIAM I. BEERS, 





Pres‘t. 


Actuary. 





; 1 _— 
( Medical Ex: 


istant Med. Examiner, 


iminers, 


G MAOHINES, — v2 B4,981,019 7 


«al, ensuring 


Potash in market. 





fJune 12, 1866 


Russell Sturgis, Ur., 
ARSGaBEiF ECT, 
Broadway, New York. 

Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS , 
11) Broadway 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 


> 40> for the business of advising on matters of location, and 


furnishing Desigus and Superinte ndence for Architectural 
and Engi ne vcring Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemcteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW * TED, 
CALVERT V 
FRED'K C. 


110 Broadway. WITHE Rs, 


New York, January 1, 1s66. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING 


RANGES, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
or ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
47 and 29 Water Street and 
%S Canal Street, New York 


MARVIN’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFF 
Superior to any cthers in the following particulars: 
‘They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-preof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
do not lose their fire-proo! qualities by age. 
Manufactured ouly by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 
721 Chestrut 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


PATENT 





Broadway. 


, Philadelpiia 


Estey’s Cottage Organ, 

With the Celebrated Vox UtumMana Treworo. 

dinary instrument, far excelling all others of the ¢ 
G,. G. SAXE & CO., 

117 Broome St., N. ¥ 


An ext 


Make Your Own Soap with b. tT. BAD- 
S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New 
rk. Pure Concentrated Potash or R ady Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put np in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
Kuglish and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen galions of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 







* te 





N. ¥. 

ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 

FIXTURES, 

CUAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GAS 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
®, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


2 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
halls, private residences, etc., ete. 


Saleratus.—5. T. BABBITT’S SALERATLUS, 
70 W 7 gten Street, N. Y. If youn want healthy bread, 
use B, T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
poedinn Be sait. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, vot! . * * but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 7, 72, and 74 Waeh- 


| ington Street, NO i. 





